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ten, with his former students 

as his imagined readers, by an 
emeritus college teacher of English 
who taught his first class in Septem- 
ber 1924 and his last in December 
1971. Their title, intended as an ex- 
pression of the author’s conviction 
that the poet’s way of apprehending 
reality is normal to the whole of hu- 
mankind, is taken from a sentence 
(which in its context says that and 
much more) in Emerson’s “The 
Poet”: “The people fancy they hate 
poetry, and they are all poets and 
mystics!” But an alternate title 
might well be “The Summing Up,” 
for the author’s intention has been to 
set forth what his years compel him 
to call his last thoughts on three sub- 
jects that engaged his mind through 
the whole of his teaching career: 1. 
Poetry, 2. The College, and 3. Poetry 
in the College.1. The word poetry has 
been used throughout in the sense of 
imaginative literature whether in 
prose or in verse; Fielding and Chek- 
hov and Shaw are assumed to have 
been poets no less than Homer and 
Shakespeare and Keats. Though 
Emerson rightly assumes a close af- 
finity between poetry and mysticism 
(as does Bremond in the sentence 
quoted below from Priére et Poésie) 
reasons of space have precluded more 
than an occasional glance at mysti- 
cism itself and its affinity with poetry. 


T he following pages were writ- 


1, This is my second attempt at determining the action of 
poetry on those who come under its influence. My first, 
published under the title of “Poetry as an Educational In- 
strument” in the Autumn 1947 issue of the Bulletin of the 


American Association of University Professors, I now 
find unsatisfactory because it assigns too prominent a 
role to the discursive reason in the poetic process. 


"All 
poets 


and 
mystics” 


by Andrew Bongiorno 23 


Le 

(a.) Teachers of poetry, who are 
generally occupied with the inter- 
pretation and criticism of this or 
that poem or of the total work of 
this or that poet, will be aided in 
the performance of their daily tasks 
by occasionally turning their 
thoughts from the poets and their 
poems to the nature of poetry itself. 
The subject is one that I have never 
been tempted to neglect. My fum- 
blings in the critical theories then 
known to me began in my undergrad- 
uate days and continued with in- 
creased fervor when I began teaching 
my first classes in literature. But 
the thinking on poetry that was to re- 
sult in the conclusions I am about to 
set forth did not receive its first im- 
pulse until several years after I had 
taught my first class, on the day I 
met the following sentences in the 
essay on Sainte-Beuve in Henri Bre- 
mond’s Pour le Romantisme: “His true 
motto, then, is not, as he will later 
say to flatter a generation of scien- 
tists, ‘the truth and nothing but the 
truth’ — the motto of the scientist 
and the philosopher — but rather, 
‘The real and nothing but the real.’ 
It is not enough for men to know; 
they must also love.” What Bre- 
mond in these sentences assumes to 
be obvious fact — that the true must 
not be confused with the real nor the 
real with the true and that love has 
the power to convey us to the real 
no less surely than intellection can 
convey us to the true — struck me 
with the force of a revelation. They 
are both facts that I should have rec- 
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ognized earlier. As an undergradu- 
ate I had read some Plato, and if I 
had read him with discernment I 
might have made Bremond’s distinc- 
tion myself without extraneous aid, 
for in Plato the true and the real 
(dialectic and myth) are frequently 
met side by side, each elucidating, 
complementing, and validating the 
other, and eros is frequently repre- 
sented as the power by which the 
spirit rises to the realm of ideas.2 
But what I had been unprepared to 
see in Plato I was to see some years 
later in a book by an author I had 
never heard of and casually lent to 
me by my former teacher and senior 
colleague Charles H. A. Wager. 
(Over the years I have found comfort 
in Aristotle’s description of what he 
obviously recognized as a universal 
human failing: “As the eyes of 
bats in the blaze of day, so is the 
reason in our souls to the things 
which are most evident.”)3 

By correcting Sainte-Beuve’s con- 
ception of himself, by insisting that 
his labors constituted a quest not 
for the true but for the real, Bre- 
mond in effect removed him from the 
rank of the critics and elevated him 
to that of the poets, for as he was 
to say in a later book on poetry and 


ora-rat 


mysticism (Priere et Poésie): “Poetic 
cognition attains to realities, unites 
the poet to realities; it does not at- 
tain to the Supreme Reality, to God 
Himself — that is the exclusive 
privilege of mystical cognition — 
but to the whole of created reality, 
and through created reality in- 
directly to God Himself.” Sainte- 
Beuve’s weekly essays, which were 
actually portraits of an immense 
variety of writers, were published 
over the years under the general 
designation of causeries;4 Bremond 
implies that they (and especially the 
later ones) merit the general desig- 
nation of poémes. Historians and 
literary theorists might plausibly 
protest that the portrait of a his- 
torical personage, the representation 
of a man or a woman that draws 
its matter from the records of what 
he or she actually said or did, can- 
not be called a poem, a poem being 
by nature the representation not of 
the historical and the unique but of 
the imaginary and the typical or 
universal. To this Bremond might 
reply that without denying that his- 
tory is not poetry nor poetry history, 
one may still assert that not all his- 
tory is pure history nor all poetry 
pure poetry and that Sainte-Beuve 
is an example of a historian (more 
strictly, of course, a biographer) 
who is not a pure historian. The 
Causeries, to be sure, have historical 
personages for their subjects, and 
the stuff of which they are made 
is historical fact (which includes the 
subjects’ ideas), but they may justly 
be called poems because in Sainte- 
Beuve’s hands the facts combine and 
fuse into a body that follows every 
contour of its subject’s soul, a soul 
which he has come to know not 
through psychological analysis but 
through perfect communion with it. 
The Causeries are the fruits of his- 
torical inquiry; but they are at the 
same time the fruits of a poetic act 
which consisted first in the poet’s 
successful penetration to the very 
soul of this or that man or woman 
and then in his giving that soul a 
verbal body so perfectly expressive 
of it and so translucent that it is 
made visible and intimately know- 
able by all who attend to the poet’s 
words. Bremond could have found 
the perfect analogue of Sainte- 
Beuve at work in Tennyson's por- 


i+ It would serve no useful purpose to name the 


yainte-Beuve 


trait painter, who “poring on a face, 
| Divinely through all hindrance 
finds the man | Behind it, and so 
paints him that his face, | The 
shape and color of a mind and life, 
| Lives for his children... .” 

A causerie by Sainte-Beuve, then, 
is not a biographical essay but the 
re-creation of a person. And to pro- 
ceed a step further than Bremond, 
there are histories that bear the 
same relation to pure history as 
Sainte-Beuve’s portraits bear to pure 
biography. There are historians, in 
other words, who do not simply 
chronicle past events, but re-create 
them, and for this they deserve the 
name of poet-historians as Sainte- 
Beuve deserves that of poet-biog- 
rapher. The _ historian Charles- 
Edmond Perrin reports the bare fact 
of the passing of the Merovingian 
dynasty: “Finally in the winter of 
751-752 the last Merovingian, 
Childeric III, was deposed. ” 
Carlyle is impelled by the nature of 
his genius not only to report that 
fact but to convey the sense of it: 
“The Merovingian Kings, slowly 
wending on their bullock-carts 
through the streets of Paris, with 
their long hair flowing, have all 
wended slowly on into Eter- 
nity.” Carlyle’s French Revolution is 
no mere chronicle of a great event; 
Carlyle read the documents from 
which he drew his matter to the end 
the imaginative ex- 
the recorded 


of achieving 
perience of 
there, and he so records it that his 
the 


events 


reader enjoys imaginative ex 


perience of mingling with the men 
and women by whom the revolution 
was made. Thucydides’ re-creation 
of the plague that ravaged Athens 
in the second year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war and Macaulay’s re-crea- 
tions of the London of 1688 and the 
execution of the Duke of Monmouth 
do not differ in kind from the re- 
creations of the Battle of Borodino 
by the poet Tolstoy and the Battle 
of Waterloo by the poet Victor Hugo, 
except, of course, that the lifelike 
pages of a Thucydides or a Macaulay 
may be presumed to contain no de- 
tail that is not verifiable fact, that 
the history in them has not been 
violated by an admixture of fiction. 
The bullock-carts and long flowing 
hair of Carlyle’s Merovingians are 
traceable to Einhard’s Life of 
Charlemagne. 


Tolstoy and Hugo, who are cous- 
ins to Carlyle and Thucydides and 
Macaulay, are own brothers to 
Shakespeare as the author of 
Richard II, for Shakespeare’s play, 
like War and Peace and Les Misérables, 


draws its matter from history, 
though the dramatist, like the 
novelists, freely exercises his 


privilege to invent when the inven- 
tion will enhance the intended effect 
of his drama. But Shakespeare is 
also the poet of The Tempest, where 
the stuff with which he builds is 
fiction. There is a poetry that 
represents historical fact, normally 
with a large or small admixture of 
fiction, and a poetry that represents 
fiction with little or no admixture of 
history. But the poetry of the latter 
kind achieves its proper impact upon 
reader or audience by never re- 
nouncing its kinship with history. 
Even a purely imaginary poem — 
a Faerie Queene, a Pilgrim's Progress, 
a Tempest, an Alice in Wonderland — 
bears a phenomenological re- 
semblance to history; the reader 
apprehends and_ experiences it 
thanks to recognizable characters 
speaking and acting and moving in 
a credible milieu, the characters 
being recognizable even when they 
are supernatural and the milieu 
credible even when no part of the 
natural world. Horace, following 
Simonides, says that poetry models 
itself on painting: Ut pictura poesis; 
the more exact simile might be Ut 
historia poesis, not, to be sure, because 


poetry invariably treats a historical 
subject, but because every story that 
poetry tells conveys the impression 
of the unique history of a group of 
unique persons in a particular time 
and place. This is obviously true 
of poems like Richard II and Julius 
Caesar, which drew their matter 
from history. But it is also true of 
fictions that have sprung up in the 
poet’s imagination. No Prince 
Hamlet ever existed, and in so far 
as he is a typical personage he 
might be given any of a thousand 
other names with no effect upon his 
identity. But Shakespeare gave 
him not only typicality but unique- 
ness: he gave him the name of 
Hamlet, made him the son of King 
Hamlet and Queen Gertrude and 
the nephew of Claudius, made him 
a resident of Elsinore in Denmark, 
put him in the situation of a son 
whose father has been recently 
murdered by his own brother, who 
soon after married the widowed 
Queen, surrounded him with many 
characters as vividly individualized 
as himself, and then invented 
specific incidents that, given the 
natures of Hamlet and the other 
agents in the play, we find credible 
as the logical consequences of that 
murder. Shakespeare, then, who in 
the plays about Richard II and 
Julius Caesar transmuted history 
into poetry by universalizing it, by 
representing Richard and Caesar 
and all other persons in the dramas 
not as individuals whose idiosyncra- 
sies tend to make them strangers to 
all the world but as persons whom 
the world readily recognizes as 
typical and at the same time as 
unique, in Hamlet made universal- 
ized fiction visible by particularizing 
it, and credible by imparting to it 
the quality of likeness to fact, of 
verisimilitude. 


Poetry best realizes itself by 
giving a history the universality of 
a fiction and a universalized fiction 
the concreteness and _ particularity 
of a history; in Shakespeare’s hands 
Richard is given the universality of 
Hamlet and Hamlet the particular- 
ity of Richard. Yeats explains that 
Richard is typical “not because he 
ever existed, but because he makes 
us know something in our minds 
we had never known of had he 
never been imagined.” Yeats here 
unduly minimizes the typicality of 
the historical Richard, but his 


words are worth attending to not 
only because he accurately describes 
the manner in which typicality acts 
upon the mind, but even more be- 
cause he makes us aware of what 
we must never allow ourselves to 
ignore, that in poetry the historical 
personages have not only been ob- 
served but imagined, have been re- 
duced to their essential traits, have 
been made more lifelike than the 
historical records show, more self- 
consistent, more convincingly the 
authors of their peculiar words and 
actions, more perfectly integrated 
into the segment of history that has 
been made the action of the poem. 
Now, to recognize the universality 
of all authentic poetry is to recog- 
nize its kinship with philosophy, 


whose dominion is the abstract and 
the universal. Philosophy, of 
course, cannot make the stuff of 
poetry. Every chapter of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics is an anti-poem and 
would remain an anti-poem even if 


it were turned into verse. In his 
Poetics Aristotle acts like a true 
metaphysician when he ranks 


history below poetry among the 
productions of the human mind 
precisely because the substance of 
history is the particular and that of 
poetry the universal (“The His- 
torian relates what has happened, 
and the Poet represents what might 
happen — what is typical. Poetry, 
therefore, is something more philo- 
sophic and of a higher seriousness 
than History; for Poetry tends 
rather to express what is universal, 
whereas History relates particular 
events as such”). Yet, as our brief 
consideration of Hamlet has shown, 
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poetry materializes its universal 
elements and gives them the ap- 
pearance of particular persons and 
things and of unique events. Poetry 
at its best has taken great pains to 
conceal its kinship with philosophy 
and has striven to achieve the ap- 
pearance of the actual. Poetry 
strives for solidity, and great poems 
invariably have a high specific grav- 
ity. Poetry being mimesis (imitation, 
representation),> the purest poetry is 
the drama at its most mimetic, when 
it is being enacted upon the stage 
by living men and women in a 
unique setting. 

And narrative poetry aspires to 
the condition of the drama. Aristot- 
le exalts the Homeric epics above 
all others because they are the most 


dramatic, because in them the poet 
says very little in his own person 
and permits the story to develop 
mostly through the words and the 
actions of its characters. (Aristotle 
would have admired the old English 
and Scottish ballads, which have 
been defined as tales telling them- 
selves in song.) Lyric poetry, too, 
aspires to the same condition. It, 
too, is often addressed to a specific 
audience, in a specific setting, in 
specific circumstance. Its language 
gives the reader a vivid sense of an 
infinite variety of solid things. 
Ideally its every proposition repre- 
sents an image. Shelley believes 


a 
5. The conception of poetry as representation of realities 
beyond the poem no longer enjoys anything like universal 
acceptance. A drama is now frequently conceived not 
46 a mirror but as a self-enclosed reality. In a review of 
several books in the May 1, 1975, issue of the New York 
Urview, Frank Kermode shows that for the young Austrian 
dramatist Peter Handke not only the action of the drama 
but its very language point to nothing beyond themselves 
fhe words, Handke holds, point “to the world in the 


words themselves.” 
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that true life begins only after death 
and says, “Life, like a dome of many- 
colored glass, / Stains the white 
radiance of eternity / Until death 
tramples it to fragments.” The 
subject of a lyric may be as earthy 
as Browning’s “The Bishop Orders 
his Tomb” or as ethereal as Spen- 
sers “A Hymne of Heavenly 
Beautie.” But whatever its subject, 
every perfect lyric has the ring of a 
solid thing. It could, in fact, be 
spoken of as a thing made of 
language — more accurately “made 
of sound,” more accurately still 
“made of many sounds,” for in a 
poem the sound changes with every 
change in the matter, as in Shake- 
speares “O, how can summer’s 
honeyed breath hold out / Against 
the wrackful siege of batt’ring 
days?” 

Calling the lyric a thing brings us 
to the realization that the good 
lyric — and the good narrative or 
dramatic poem — is better described 
as real rather than as true. The 
poet’s first concern, unlike the 
philosopher’s, is not the intelligible 
proposition but the vivid image; 
the poet “must see to it,” as Rim- 
baud puts it, “that his invention can 
be smelled, felt, heard.” This dic- 
tate is binding on the sacred no less 
than on the secular poet. Shake- 
speare represents the earthy ex- 
perience of a northern winter with 
earthy images: he speaks in literal 
language of icicles that “hang by the 
wall” and of Marian’s nose that 
“looks red and raw,” and he is no 
less earthy when he describes the 
invisible passing minutes meta- 
phorically as ‘visible waves hasten- 
ing to the shore (“Like as the waves 
make toward the pebbled shore, | So 
do our minutes hasten to their end 

”). But his earthiness is no 


earthier than that of the Biblical 
writers revealing the  transcen- 
dencies of their subjects. The 


Psalmist celebrates the beneficence 
of his transcendent God by singing 
of a shepherd and his sheep, of 
green pastures and still waters, of 
an anointed head and a cup that 
runneth over. In the Gospels the 
mysteries of the kingdom of Heaven 
are made visible through the leaven 
that the woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal and the 
grain of mustard seed that grew into 
a tree. And how many of the in- 
sights that Christendom has gained 
into the True and the Good does it 


not Owe to such images as the 
shepherd searching for his lost 
sheep, the poor widow casting two 
mites into the treasury, the man 
who put his hand to the plow, the 
elated father who commanded his 
servants to kill the fatted calf? 
Mysticism is the experience of the 
ineffable. But mystics sometimes 
undertake, however charily, to de- 
scribe their ecstasies, and when they 
do they inevitably emulate the 
poets and describe them in the 
language of sensory experience, 
using such phrases as “to embrace, 
to kiss, to be brought into the wine- 
cellar, to be drunk, to follow the 
scent. . . .”© Tamblichos says (in 
Emerson’s English) that “things 
more excellent than any image are 
expressed through images.” Lyric 
and narrative and dramatic poets 
— and the mystics — may all share 
in the praise which the apocryphal 
Book of Wisdom bestows upon the 
Creator for having ordered all things 
“by measure and number and 
weight.” 

Poetry, then, testifies to man’s 
power to so represent universalized 
particulars that they retain the 
texture of the particular and to in- 
vent probable fictions so particu- 
larized that they are as credible as 
histories even when, as in Dante’s 
Comedy, they tell of worlds inaccessi- 
ble to sense. It also testifies to his 
power to materialize immaterial 
realities, as when Dante speaks of 
his faith as a coin, both bright and 
round, that he carries in his purse, 
and George Herbert of his torment- 
ing thoughts as a case of knives. 
(Our Oberlin scholar-poet David 
Young exercised this power with 
splendid results in a recent poem 
on the comet Kohoutek, where he 
materializes the beholder’s intense 
attention with the phrase, “steady 
as a trout.”) Poetry is nurtured and 
kept in health by its reverential love 
of the material world. In _ their 
loftiest flights the poets continue to 


ls aE. 
6. These and other like phrases were collected by a 17th 
century Spanish theologian and are quoted by Thomas 
Gilby in his Poetic Experience, p. 86 
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feel the gravitational pull of material 
things; like Wordsworth’s skylark 
and unlike Shelley’s, their hearts 
and eyes are ever with the nest 
“upon the dewey ground.” 


(b.) But there is a mythology of 
poetic creation that tends to mini- 
mize the beneficent action of the 
material world and sensuous expe- 
rience upon the poetic mind. That 
mythology makes the poet the 
darling of the Muses and the vessel 
of a divinely infused inspiration 
thanks to which, with no effort of 
his own and by transcending all 
things of sense, he can _ perceive 
realities which mankind eventually 
comes to know only through his 
revelations. Shelley, who never 
invokes the Muse, nevertheless in- 
sists that poetry is “something 
divine,” that the poet “participates 
in the eternal, the infinite, and the 
one,” that he is at once legislator 
and prophet. And if the poet is 
nothing less than the human voice 
of the divine mind, it follows that 
the poet’s song is unpremeditated 
— Shelley will have no truck with 
those “who would allege the 56 
various readings of the first line of 
the Orlando Furioso.” To Shelley and 
the Platonic school in general, 
poetry is the domain of a happy few 
whom superior powers have set 
apart from the generality of men. 
They differ from those for whom they 
legislate and prophesy not in degree 
but in kind. Every poem that 
Shelley knew and that he himself 
composed was on the face of it a 
pattern of the images of things 
apprehensible by sense, yet in his 
Defense of Poetry he nowhere adverts 
to the poet’s capacity for sensuous 
experience. 

For Shelley poetry descends from 
above. For Wordsworth it takes 
form within the poet. The charac- 
terization of the poet in his Preface 
to the Lyrical Ballads names first the 
poet's “more lively sensibility . . . 
than is supposed to be common 
among mankind.” Wordsworth’s 
poet is superior to his fellow men 
in other respects, but in the end he 
is judged to be different from them 
not in kind, “but only in degree.” 
To be human is to possess the 
capacity for apprehending the real 
as it is known to be apprehended 


by the few whom the world calls 
poets. Aristotle opens his Meta- 
physics with the buoyant declaration 
that all men by nature desire to 
know — to know scientifically and 
philosophically, as he himself came 
to know the things that together 
compose his treatises on psychology 
and astronomy and physics and 
ethics and politics and metaphysics, 
by dividing material and immaterial 
realities into separate and distinct 
parts and examining them and their 
qualities in a manner that will make 
them yield abstract and universal 
truths. But all men also desire to 
know in a way that is not scientific 
and philosophical; without losing 
their desire to know conceptually 
they also desire to know things and 
persons in their wholeness and at 
the same time so intimately that 
they come to feel the very presence 
of their beings within their own. In 
other words all men by nature desire 
to know, and have the capacity for 
knowing, poetically, as Sainte-Beuve 
knew the subjects of his causeries, as 
Tennyson's portrait painter knew his 
sitter, as Wordsworth knew the Eng- 
lish Lake Country, as Dickens knew 
London. The knowing of Sainte- 
Beuve and the others is a normal 
way of knowing, differing from the 
way of the scientist and the philoso- 
pher in that it involves other facul- 
ties besides the intellectual and ends 
in knowledge that is not a concept 
but the possession of its object in its 
wholeness. 

Paul Claudel, a poet and not a 
psychologist or an epistemologist, 
ventured poet-like to invent a 
parable of two personified cognitive 
faculties, Animus and Anima.’ 
Anima, of whom he says that she 
never went to school, learns as every 
child learns before he or she goes to 
school, by a process that may be 
likened to osmosis. The child does 
not learn his or her native language 
as he or she will one day learn a 
foreign language, by a study of its 
vocabulary and grammar, but by 
absorbing it, no one knows how, 
from those who speak it. (Newman 
speaks of certain things that “are 
grown into, not learnt by heart.”) 
No child possesses the information 
about his parents that would enable 
him to answer an anthropologist’s 


Pele as ae 
7. | have taken the names and the essential characteristics 
of these two personifications from Claudel; the develop- 


ments are mostly mine 


question about them, yet every 
normal child knows two persons 
with a knowledge to which he can 
give no verbal expression but is no 
less real for being unverbalized. 
The child’s way of knowing, 
Anima’s way of knowing, is the 
poet’s way; persons in whom Anima 
has been starved to impotence may 
acquire great learning and develop 
effective powers of conceptual 
thought, but they can never compose 
a poem, having lost the child’s ca- 
pacity for growing into things. This 
sub-intellectual capacity for learning 
was, Giambattista Vico held, the 
only one men possessed before they 
learned to think scientifically and 
philosophically; and hence in his 
New Science he calls the wisdom of 
the barbarians a_ poetic wisdom, 
understanding by that term the 
wisdom of men who had “the 
psychological equipment of  chil- 
dren” and consequently “thought 
like children: corporeally, poeti- 
cally.” Homer, in his view, was 
supreme among. poets precisely 
because he was the poet of barbar- 
ism; and Dante could achieve high 
rank among them because he lived 
in the Middle Ages — Italy’s second 
barbarism — and could have risen 
even higher if his mind had been as 
unencumbered with knowledge and 
as void of abstractions as Homer’s 
own. The year 2000 may see the 
publication of a novel, a play, a 
book of lyric verse by a man or a 
woman who today is a child of pre- 
school age. It would not be out of 
line with Vichian and Claudelian 
doctrine to predict that the child’s 
present acquaintance with his native 
language (his  Sprachgefiihl), his 
present sense of his parents and 
siblings and of other adults and 
children among whom he spends his 
days, and the present psychological 
effects of the interactions between 
himself and the physical, social, and 
cultural milieu in which he moves 
will in the year 2000 be among the 
major determinants of his peculiar 
mastery of his language, the pecul- 
iar rhythms of his lines or his sen- 
tences and paragraphs, and_ the 
peculiar nature of his settings and 
characters and episodes. George 
Santayana, who knew no English 
until he was nine, says in the preface 
to the 1923 edition of his poems that 
he could never make an inspired use 
of the English language because “its 
roots [did] not quite reach to [his] 
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centre.” Poetry cannot dispense 
with the knowledge acquired with- 
out the conscious play of mind. 
Somerset Maugham puts Arnold 
Bennett’s Imperial Palace down as a 
failure because Bennett “gathered 
his data systematically;” his Old 
Wives’ Tale, on the other hand, he 
extols as a triumph because its data 
were gathered “unconsciously, and 
preserved not in black and white, 
but in his bones, in his nerves, in 
his heart.” And this, we may add, 
explains why his story could be told 
in words that had the force to pene- 
trate to the bones, the nerves, and 
the hearts of its readers. 

But no consideration of Anima can 
bring us to see her as she truly is if 
she is considered by herself and un- 
related to Animus. Animus and 
Anima represent two distinct cogni- 
tive faculties. Yet they normally 
exist in one and the same person, 
and neither can function normally 
without the cooperation of the other. 
(Claudel was not the first to recog- 
nize these two faculties and to give 
each its proper name: in his Poetic 
Experience Thomas Gilby tells that 
before Claudel they were known to 
the world as “Plato’s dianoia and 
nous; the pseudo-Areopagite’s math- 
ein and pathein; St. Thomas’s ratio and 
mens; Keats’s thought and_ sensation; 
Bremond’s je and moi... .”) Claudel 
sees their relationship as that of man 
and wife. Anima, he has told us, 
never went to school. Animus, on 
the other hand, is well schooled; he 
is a grammarian, a rhetorician, a 
prosodist, and as Anima’s_indis- 
pensable collaborator and _ critic 
lends coherence, clarity, and techni- 
cal finish to her visions and intui- 
tions. Animus knows what Cole- 
ridge gratefully acknowledges to 
have learned from a master at 
Christ’s Hospital, that poetry, even 
that of the seemingly “wildest odes, 
had a logic of its own, as severe as 
that of science.” Animus under- 
stands that logic and would have 
Anima submit to its dictates. Ani- 
mus may versify but can never com- 
pose an authentic poem; but thanks 
to his rational efforts he will, if 
heeded, make Anima’s_ effusions 
more admirable as the productions 
(in St. Ambrose’s happy phrase) of 
a sober intoxication. Longinus rec- 
ognized that intoxication in Demos- 
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thenes when he remarked about the 
diction of an impassioned passage 
that “he measures even individual 
words, and chooses them unerringly, 
showing that even in the revels of 
the imagination sobriety is re- 
quired.” H6lderlin, surprisingly for 
a German Romantic poet, speaks 
the language of St. Ambrose and 
Longinus when he says, “When 
sobriety leaves you there is the limit 
of your inspiration. The good poet is 
never beside himself.” Robert 
Graves, who believes that a poem 
begins under a “hypnotic trance,” 
nevertheless reports that he re- 
writes each of his poems “from five 
to 35 times. Twelve,” he adds, “is 
a good average.” 


The role of Animus in the produc- 
tion of poetry has been generally 
underestimated since the first poet 
invoked the Muse. Very great 
poets have often spoken of sponta- 
neity in a manner to give comfort 
to Shelley and his school; they have 
too seldom freely admitted, at least 
in their poetry, that a poem cannot 
be made perfect except as it has 
been subjected to many revisions, 
that, in Horatian language, poets 
cannot normally dispense with the 
labor of the file. Dante says of 
himself in the Purgatorio, “I am one 
who when love breathes in me, take 
note, and in that manner which he 
dictates within go on to set it forth.” 
But the same Dante had already 
taught in his treatise on language 
that no man can be a true poet 
“without strenuous efforts of genius, 
constant practice, and the habit of 
the sciences” and lIater in the 
Purgatorio he reminds the Muses of 
the “fastings, cold, or vigils” he had 
suffered for their sake. Milton 
declares in Paradise Lost that his 
verse is “unpremeditated” and has 
been dictated to him by his “celes- 
tial patroness” as he slept; but 
Milton understood when yet a boy 
that his life must be one of “labor 
and intense study,” and those of his 
poems that have come down to us in 
manuscript have clearly been sub- 
jected to revision. Wordsworth 
could say that “a good poem is the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings;” but his sister Dorothy’s 


entries in her Journals describe the 
process of composing The Pedlar as 
one of dogged application: “William 
worked hard on The Pedlar, tired 
himself... . Wm... sat up late at 
The Pedlar. . . . Still at work at The 
Pedlar, altering and refitting. 

Wm. got to work, and was worn to 
death... .” Animus is ever on the 
alert to assure that the poet’s divine 
madness, whether Dante’s or Mil- 
ton’s or Wordsworth’s, becomes 
recognizable in the finished poem as 
a divine sanity. And it is in further- 
ance of that sanity that he puts at 
Anima’s disposal a fund of learning 
upon which she can draw to build 
even her most inspired inventions. 
No English poet seems less learned 
and more spontaneous than Robert 
Burns. Carlyle’s essay on him glori- 
fies him as not only the spontaneous 
but the quite untutored singer of 
Scottish song; Carlyle would have 
us believe that Burns, like Anima, 
“never went to school.” William 
Minto, who came to the study of 
Burns without Carlyle’s preconcep- 
tions of the untutored genius, asserts 
that “it was from literature that his 
genius received the original impulse 
and bent to the study by which 
literature was so much enriched.” 
Minto knew more than Carlyle about 
“the plowman’s _ self-education,” 
and in fact he tells about the Burns 
family as a whole “how their rule of 
bodily labor was combined with a 
rule of mental labor .. . . how they 
carried books in their pockets to read 
whenever their hands were free from 
farm-work; how their neighbors 
found them at their meals with 
spoon in one hand and book in 
the other.” 


2. 

The contemporary American col- 
lege is hardly susceptible of defini- 
tion. From its beginning and all 
through the 19th century the 
education provided by it was non- 
professional. Since the “field of 
concentration” or “major” became a 
requirement at Harvard in 1909 as 
a curb to the excesses of the elec- 
tive system that had prevailed there 
during C. W. Eliot’s presidency, all 
colleges have moved — in recent 
years at an accelerated pace — 
toward professionalism, so that to- 
day the holder of a bachelor’s degree 
is often said to have graduated from 
college in psy- 
English or 


such-and-such a 
chology or physics or 


mathematics or some other subject. 
On the other hand in recent years 
many a college has abolished the 
requirements that had been de- 
signed to give form and meaning to 
the studies outside the major, with 
the consequence that they are now 
promoting the irresponsible hop- 
ping from one subject to another 
that defines the education of the 
dilettante. In colleges which have 
no requirement but the major, pro- 
fessionalism and dilettantism flour- 
ish side by side. (It should be noted 
that the nonprofessional college of 
the 19th century and earlier was not 
a school for dilettantes. A large 
portion of its curriculum consisted 
of courses in the Greek and Latin 
poets, orators, historians, and phi- 
losophers which in our day would 
add up to a very substantial major 
in the Classics.) 

Perhaps the best, as it is certainly 
the most famous, of statements in 
English of the ideal of nonprofes- 
sional education is Newman’s Idea of 
a University. Newman’s book ex- 
pounds and recommends as ideally 
suited to modern man an education 
that was developed in ancient 
Athens and when adopted by a 
Hellenized Rome was given the 
name of liberal because it contem- 
plated the education of the free man. 
The total education of the free-born 
Roman ignored all considerations of 
utility as servile and restricted itself 
to the perfection of his humanity; 
and in fact Cicero and other Romans 
gave to the culture of the free man 
the name of humanitas. Newman, 
too, ignores professionalism and 
rather more narrowly than Cicero 
contemplates only the perfection of 
the intellect. The way to that per- 
fection begins with knowledge and 
ends with philosophy. The liberally 
educated man, the philosopher — 
Newman also calls him the gentle- 
man — is one who first through 
knowledge and then through phi- 
losophy has come to know the nature 
of things and has gained an intimacy 
“with the eternal order of things 
and the music of the spheres.” 

Newman’s Idea and its Greek and 
Roman models, where education is 
seen as effecting the formation not 
of the physician or the lawyer or the 
banker or the merchant but of the 
person, all rest on the tacit assump- 
tion that the seemingly _ literal 
proposition “John Doe is a farmer” 
is in fact a figurative one (a synec- 
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doche) and that translated into its 
literal terms it would read, “Iohn 
Doe is a person who farms.” But the 
recognition of this one constant 
among an infinity of human vari- 
ables will almost irresistibly enforce 
upon us the reformulation of the 
conception of liberal education that 
we have inherited from Newman 
and his masters. Greek and Roman 
and Newmanian education is de- 
signed to serve the male aristocrat. 
Plato and Cicero contemplate the 
intellectual and moral education of 
free men and ignore not only all 
women but all free men not born to 
leisure; Newman, too, ignores wom- 
en and seems to contemplate the 
intellectual perfection of a social 
elite, describing the moral effects 
of that perfection in his famous 
characterization of the gentleman 
(whom, however, he knows to fall 
short of the “pattern of evangelical 
perfection” delineated in St. Paul’s 
writings). 


But if the person constitutes the 
core of every individual man or 
woman, the education of the person 
is equally the need and the right of 
each of them regardless of sex and 
social status. The youth who has 
chosen farming as his life-work 
must at some time be initiated into 
the knowledge and skills that will 
make him a farmer. But no less 
than the future physician or future 
statesman he also needs an educa- 
tion that will bring his personhood 
to perfection. The school will im- 
part to him such knowledge and 
intellectual habits as will serve not 
the future farmer but the person who 
farms, and insofar as it concerns it- 
self with moral training it will in- 
culcate in him the moral habits not 
of the farmer but of the person as 
both an individual and a_ social 
being. Moral habits, of course, are 
not all formed within the school. 
In recent decades we have gradually 
come to see that the school is not 
the only institution capable of serv- 
ing the educational needs of the 
young; the family, too, can serve 
them, as can the neighborhood and 
the playground, and the social 
order with its customs, the state with 
its laws, the church with its doc- 
trines and its moral imperatives. 
For all of these the formation of the 
intellect is incidental; they are 


justified, rather, by their success in 
perfecting the person as a moral 
and spiritual being. 

The New York Times obituary of the 
late Ralph Bunche (’49h) reported 
that from the time he was orphaned 
at the age of 13 he was reared in 
the home of his grandmother and 
that to the end of his life he rever- 
enced her memory as of one pos- 
sessing “the wisdom of a sage.” A 
sage of humble birth could not have 
acquired her wisdom in the schools; 
her educators could only have been 
the institutions not regularly recog- 
nized as schools, and especially the 
family and the church. The educa- 
tion of such persons is almost exclu- 
sively a moral and religious educa- 
tion, and its motive force is love and 
not intellection. Their wisdom is 
not rooted in moral philosophy but 
is the fruit of loving association 
with moral exemplars living and 
dead; and it is enlarged by an ac- 
quaintance with the biblical his- 
tories that furnish the historical 
base of their beliefs and of the bibli- 
cal imagery that conveys in things 
of sense many of the realities beyond 
sense. A wisdom so attained con- 
sists of a sure sense (not of clear and 
distinct ideas) of the nature of man 
and of man’s destiny, and this sense, 
this poet’s sense, of human and 
divine realities inspires the luminous 
moral judgments and the unerring 
moral choices that a man of the 
intellectual attainments of a Ralph 
Bunche can confidently attribute to 
a sage. Surely, two thousand years 
after Western man was vouch- 
safed a new vision of human nature 
and human worth it would be unpar- 
donable for us to deny to the culture 
of such persons the Ciceronian 
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At the 
same time we cannot deny that 
Ralph Bunche could hardly have 
found the intellectual training re- 
quired for diplomacy anywhere but 


designation of humanitas. 


in the schools. Unlike the educa- 
tional institutions already named, 
the school has as its first function 
the bringing of the intellect to its 
state of perfection. In America the 
college is the highest of the schools 
that concern themselves with the 
intellectual formation of the per- 
son, disregarding all professional 
training. 


I speak of “the college”, but | 
mean “the old college”, and I have 
perhaps said enough to intimate 
that by “the old college,” the non- 
professional college, I mean “the 
ideal college.” For more than two 
centuries the American college con- 
ceived its function as that of pre- 
paring, in its peculiar way, i.e., by a 
strictly controlled nonprofessional 
curriculum, the few whom nature or 
privilege or both had marked for 
positions of leadership in the com- 
munity (more accurately, in the 
establishment). To “a strictly con- 
trolled curriculum” must be added 
“and a strictly regulated moral life.” 
In the four years in which a youth 
lived under its tutelage, the college 
undertook to perfect his intellectual 
nature; but being, as nearly all 
American colleges once were, a reli- 
gious foundation, it also sought to 
inculcate in him moral and spiritual 
habits that would determine the 
quality of his adult life as an indi- 
vidual and a social being. A hun- 
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dred years ago the American college 
was typically not only a school but 
also a family and a parish church. 
Yet its raison d'étre had to be the for- 
mation of the intellect; no other 
institution in the nation was de- 
signed to perform that necessary 
function. 


In the earlier decades of the 20th 
century many Americans within and 
without the academy were accusing 
the college of betraying its central 
mission; too many of its interests 
were unrelated to the promotion of 
intellectual excellence; too many of 
the students’ energies were ab- 
sorbed by extracurricular activities; 
at Princeton, Woodrow Wilson could 
complain that the sideshows were 
“swallowing up” the main circus. 
The time was ripe for an educational 
reformer who would redefine the col- 
lege’s essence, and in the late ’20’s 
Robert Maynard Hutchins (’19) came 
on the scene to decry the promi; 
nence of nonessentials in higher 
education and to proclaim with 
stronger conviction than any other 
educator of the day that “education 
deals with the development of the 
intellectual powers of man,” adding 
as a corollary that the student’s 
“moral and spiritual development 
are the sphere of the family and the 
chusch 

On the face of it that proclama- 
tion is unexceptionable; it insists 
that the college must not be per- 
verted into an institution that is not 
in essence a school. But a school 
that would exclude the moral and 
spiritual nurture of its students from 
among its normal functions would 
not have been acceptable to earlier 
American educators nor yet to many 
Europeans of great renown. A late 
tradition has it that Plato’s Academy 
refused admission to all would-be 
philosophers who had no geometry. 
But besides that intellectual prere- 
quisite to the study of philosophy 
Plato insisted upon a moral one. 
The interpretation he himself offers 
of the famous myth of the cave in 
his Republic affirms that no man’s 


intellect can attain the vision of the 
Good unless it had first turned “by 
the movement of the whole soul . . . 
from the world of becoming to that 
of being,” unless the whole person 
had undergone the moral trans- 
formation for which the only true 
name is — in Jowett’s English — 
conversion. (A. E. Taylor summarizes 
Plato’s teaching in the words, “The 
Good is only seen by the man who 
lives it.”) Plotinus echoes Plato 
when he declares, “Never did eye 
see the sun unless it had first be- 
come sunlike.” A fragment from a 
lost tragedy of Sophocles reads, “A 
charitable and right-minded soul | 
Finds out the truth before the sub- 
tlest wits.” St. Bonaventure ad- 
monishes the reader of the Pauline 
epistles, “You will never under- 
stand Paul unless you are imbued 
with the spirit of Paul.” Coleridge 
accentuates the paradox inherent in 
this — and in Plato’s — doctrine 
when he says that “in order to an 
efficient belief in Christianity a man 
must have been a Christian,” echo- 
ing the verse in St. John’s Gospel, 
“He that doeth truth cometh to the 
light.” And to come down to the 
20th century, the great philosopher 
of religion Friedrich von Htigel once 
wrote to a niece whose education he 
was conducting, “We indeed come 
to know realities in proportion as 
we become worthy to know them.” 

For some decades now the Ameri- 
can college, yielding to stresses not 
of its creation, has been steadily re- 
laxing its moral authority over its 
students, and in the last decade 
many a college has to all intents and 
purposes quite renounced it. All 
colleges, of course, continue to teach 
disciplines that have for their object 
the moral good of the individual and 
of the social and political order, but 
more and more of them are ignoring 
the moral training that once accom- 
panied the study of such disciplines. 
Hutchins’ vision of the college as a 
house of intellect unconcerned with 
the moral development of its stu- 
dents is in process of being realized. 
Yet the Platonic paradox that “the 
Good is only seen by the man who 
lives it” will not evaporate; and if the 
modern college as an institution is 
compelled by circumstances’ to 
govern itself and its students as if 
that paradox had never been con- 
ceived or had lost validity, it more 
than ever behooves its teachers of 
the humanities and of such related 
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disciplines as religion and ethics 
and the social and political sciences 
to engrave it upon the mind of each 
and every student who comes under 
their tutelage. 


3: 

(a.) Writing in the 20th century in 
a society from which illiteracy has 
been all but banished, one cannot 
without special effort envision a 
poetry that is not transmitted 
through the printed page, and the 
effort becomes especially difficult 
when one is considering it as an edu- 
cational instrument in the modern 
school. But poetry is in fact older 
than writing and as old as language 
and the human race. No society so 
primitive but has its poetry, which 
is to say its songs and myths and 
legends, and the most primitive 
societies are composed of men and 
women to whom poetry is a neces- 
sary bringer of both delight and 
spiritual sustenance. (A book en- 
titled A Treasury of African Folklore: 
The Oral Literature, Traditions, Myths, 
Legends, Epics, Tales, Recollections, 
Wisdom, Sayings and Humor of Africa’ 
is only one of the latest of its kind 
to be published. Similar collections 
of the oral literature of peoples 
whom we unthinkingly call illiterate 
have been appearing in the Euro- 
pean languages since the rise of the 
science of folklore in the late 18th 
century.) Historians of the Euro- 
pean literatures once knew Homer 
as the father of poetry (one cannot 
refrain from quoting Victor Hugo’s 
Le monde nait, Homere chante). We 
have since learned that Homer could 
not have been the poet we know but 
for the many oral poets of the Trojan 
war whose names had already been 
lost before the rise of ancient 
Athens. The tales of these poets 
were known to Homer, they nur- 
tured his imagination, they gave 
him his style and his narrative tech- 
nique, and they furnished him with 
many lays which he renewed and 
fused with others of his own inven- 
tion to compose his epics. Before 
Homer these oral tales ministered 
to the normal human love and need 
for the imaginary-credible; after 
Homer the Iliad and the Odyssey were 
sung by rhapsodes not only before 
aristocratic audiences but also be- 
fore the throngs that were drawn 
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to the religious and other festivals in 
every part of Greece. Before 
Homer’s epics were pored over with 
furrowed brows by the scholiasts of 
Alexandria, before they became the 
commonest of textbooks in the 
schools of ancient Greece and Hel- 
lenized Rome, they were heard with 
delight by multitudes of the unlet- 
tered. And here let us recall that 
the Athenian theater that showed 
the Oresteia showed it before an 
audience largely incapable of read- 
ing Aeschylus’ text and that the 
first audiences to applaud King Lear 
and Twelfth Night were composed in 
large part of Londoners whom, 
following Shakespeare, we. still 
condescendingly speak of as “the 
groundlings.” 

Poetry is not by nature the pos- 
session of any one segment of so- 
ciety. To be sure, some of our 
poetry has for centuries been read 
with understanding only by those 
who have been initiated into it; but 
even in these days of near-universal 
schooling much of our poetry — 
the Psalms and other Scriptural 
poems, hymns, folk songs, folk tales, 
folk drama, and the drama provided 
by the cinema, the radio, and tele- 
vision — reaches and delights a 
great many who have never known 
what could rightly be called a prop- 
er initiation into poetry and _ ac- 
counts for at least a part of their 
intellectual and moral formation. 
J. W. Mackail has laid it down as 
self-evident (and I, for one, accept 
it as self-evident) that poetry is “in 
essence a function of life.” 
Man, in other words, makes poetry 
because he must, because his nature 
will not permit him not to make it, 
and his need to make it is no more 
natural than his need to enjoy it. 
And as many a person has acquired 
a humane education with little or no 
schooling, so a great many persons 
have been in part formed (and, 
where it has been false to life, mal- 
formed) by poetry even though they 
never counted themselves among its 
votaries and have hardly been aware 
of its action upon them. 

Poetry came into being long 
before the invention of the school 
and continues to flourish outside it. 
“The poet,” Wordsworth wrote in 
the preface to his Lyrical Ballads, 
“writes under one restriction only, 


namely, the necessity of giving 
immediate pleasure to the human 
being possessed of the information 
which may be expected from him 
not as a lawyer, or physician, or 
mariner, or astronomer, or natural 
philosopher, but as a man.” This 
statement, as we shall soon see, is 
not totally acceptable, but for the 
moment it will profit us to move in 
the direction in which it leads us, 
which is the unquestioning accep- 
tance of the proposition that the 
verbal construct which we call a 
poem is fashioned by an undiffer- 
entiated person for the pleasure of 
undifferentiated persons and that 
its matter must not exceed the 
bounds of common human experi- 
ence and commonly held knowl- 
edge. In his introductory remarks 
on “The Old Cumberland Beggar,” 
Wordsworth informs the reader that 
he had observed the beggar since he, 
Wordsworth, was a child. When he 
came to write the poem at age 27 
he did not, like certain contem- 
porary political economists, vilify 
the beggar as a parasite who with 
all his likes might advantageously 
be relegated to the poor-house, but, 
with mind as innocent of all spe- 
cialisms as any child’s, he exalted 
him as a benefactor who daily in- 
spired his neighbors to “acts of love” 
and “offices of charity” and over 
the years had made their souls “in- 
sensibly disposed | To virtue and 
true goodness.” Shakespeare’s Mac- 
beth is both a soldier and a king, 
but the Macbeth we come to know 
through his words and actions is a 
man who realizes an unlawful ambi- 
tion by foul means and then goes 
on to heap crime upon crime to 
retain his prize against men who 
ultimately overcome him in the 
name of justice. Though committed 
by a soldier-king those crimes are 
not of a kind peculiar to Macbeth’s 
or any other class of men; in a sense 
Macbeth is Everyman, for any man, 
however high or low his station in 
life, is capable of foul play in the 
realization of an unlawful ambition 
and of employing unlawful means 
to keep fast hold of his gains. 
Wordsworth’s lawyer and physician 
are divided by their specialisms; 
neither can hear the other’s profes- 
sional talk or read his professional 
writing with full understanding; but 
though they may be unqualified to 
consider the technical aspects of 
Wordsworth’s and Shakespeare’s 
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poems, they both, being men and 
having had the experience of life not 
peculiar to the lawyer or the physi- 
cian but common to all men, are 
qualified to come into touch with 
the realities represented in the two 
poems and receive the pleasure they 
are capable of giving. And both 
possess the qualifications to discuss 
the moral aspects of both poems 
in terms not borrowed from any 
science. 

The poet being, in Wordsworth’s 
phrase, “a man speaking to men”, 
poetry by its very nature has the 
power of binding man to man. In 
primitive societies oral poetry 
(songs, myths, legends) binds the 
living to one another and to their 
ancestors; in ancient Rome _ the 
generations were in part held to- 
gether and bound to their ancestors 
by the legends about the city’s 
founders and earlier worthies that 
were in time to find their way into 
Livy’s history and Virgil’s Aeneid. In 
the college poetry speaks impartially 
to the student of literature, the 
mathematician, and the microbiolo- 
gist. Because it offers represen- 
tations of the real designed to be ap- 
prehended and enjoyed by all per- 
sons without exception, poetry is an 
indispensable educational instru- 
ment to a school whose function it is 
to educate not the lawyer or the phy- 
sician or the mariner or the astron- 
omer or the natural philosopher but 
the person. 


(b.) Let us continue to assume 
that the single restriction that 
Wordsworth names was the only one 
he wrote under, that the information 
which is the possession not of the 
physician but of the person who 
practices medicine may well have 
been the only information necessary 
to the first readers of the Lyrical 
Ballads. Let us assume further that 
such information may have been the 
only kind necessary to an audience 
at the performance of a mystery play 
in medieval York or Chester. Mys- 
tery plays, after all, were not 
written or performed for a learned 
élite; their plots usually represented 
some of the best-known stories of 
the Old Testament and the New. 
The information the audience 
brought to each performance had, 
some of it, been “grown into;” the 
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rest had been “learnt by heart.” All 
of it could have been acquired out- 
side the school; all of it must have 
been acquired as part of that “saving 
knowledge” without which no man 
or woman was deemed capable of 
living the good life or dying a good 
death. And it was this knowledge 
that incidentally — and only inci- 
dentally — prepared each member 
of the community for the under- 
standing and the enjoyment of the 
mystery play. 

This means, however, that the 
writers of the mystery plays were 
not, in Wordsworth’s phrase, men 
speaking to men in the most general 
sense of that word, but Christians 
speaking to Christians — more 
strictly, medieval Christians speak- 
ing to Medieval Christians. The 
generally held information that 
made the plays intelligible to the 
people of Chester and York was 
possessed by other people through- 
out medieval Europe, but not by 
their contemporaries beyond the 
boundaries of medieval Christen- 
dom. Wordsworth himself does not 
succeed in eliminating all the factors 
that tend to set a limit to the num- 
bers by whom his poems may be 
read without extraneous aids. He 
expected his poems to be under- 
stood and enjoyed without inter- 
mediaries because, as he believed, 
his objects had been directly seen 
and expressed — because he sought 
to present each object as in itself 
it really was. “I have wished to 
keep the reader in the company of 
flesh and blood,” he declared; and, 
“T have at all times endeavored to 
look steadily at the object.” But 
though his Cumberland beggar is 
indeed a man of flesh and blood, 
the poem that describes him making 
his daily rounds is in fact a de- 
fense, resting on Christian argu- 
ments and therefore less than wholly 
comprehensible to the whole of 
humankind, of his right to live out 
his remaining days in his native 
valley; and one of Wordsworth’s 
20th-century editors devotes no less 
than four pages and part of a fifth to 
an elucidation of the Immortality 
ode that includes a statement in 
which, after assuring “the attentive 
and competent reader” that the 
poem “sufficiently explains itself,” 
the poet nevertheless adverts to a 
few “feelings and experiences” on 
which “the structure of the poem 


rests,” and obviously does so to 
render the poem more intelligible. 
Wordsworth’s famous preface is 
a polemical document that, like all 
documents of its kind, does not 
avoid excess; the poetry it envisions, 
as his own poetry demonstrates, is 
an impossibility. Ironically, the 
faults he most severely castigates 
in the poetry of the 18th century are 
all chargeable to the influence of 
Milton — of the very Milton whom 
he venerated above all poets. Mil- 
ton never aspired to a poetry that 
should give immediate pleasure to 
all mankind; the prayer he addresses 
to Urania begs her to find him a “fit 
audience . . . though few.” Milton 
represents the action of Paradise Lost 
as a whole and every one of its ele- 
ments — be they persons, actions, or 
things — in the context of the total 
experience of Western man _ as 
known first from his sacred writings 
and his poetry and then from the 
records of his manifold intellectual 
activity; and hence Mark Pattison 
could say (what Wordsworth could 
never have wanted said of himself) 
that an appreciation of Milton is 
the last reward of consummate 
scholarship. Unlike Wordsworth 
Milton demands from his reader 
much more information than can be 
expected from him as a man. Mil- 
ton assumes a reader able to recog- 
nize his poem, which begins in medias 
res like the Odyssey and the Aeneid, 
as in every other respect an epic 
on the Classical model and a Chris- 
tian epic on the model of Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered. And when his 
Satan addresses Beelzebub with the 
words, “If thou beest hee, but O 
how fall’n, how chang’d / From him. 
...” he expects his reader to hear 
fall’n as an echo of the verse in 
Isaiah, “How art thou fallen from 
heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning... .” and chang’d as an echo 
of the cry emitted by Aeneas upon 
seeing Hector’s ghost, “Quantum 
mutatus ab illo / Hectore. .. .” 
But Milton’s subject — and this will 
bring to light the solid substratum 
of Wordsworthian theory — is in the 
last analysis the vision of man’s first 
disobedience and of its conse- 
quences both good and evil, and that 
vision he knew to be of central 


concern to every one of his readers 
not as a lawyer or a physician or a 
mariner or an astronomer or a 
natural philosopher but as a person. 

Milton could count on a consider- 
able number of contemporary read- 
ers who would read Paradise Lost as 
he wished it read. But there comes 
a time when the knowledge neces- 
sary for understanding a poem of an 
earlier period is no longer of the 
kind that is “grown into” or even 
“learnt by heart” by the whole 
community or any large segment of 
it. The citizens of Periclean Athens 
no doubt owed part of their capacity 
for understanding Homer to their 
absorption of the Homeric lore that 
permeated the Athenian com- 
munity. (A young character in Jane 
Austen’s Mansfield Park describes 
the phenomenon as it prevailed in 
England almost two centuries after 
Shakespeare’s death: “But Shake- 
speare one gets acquainted with 
without knowing how. It is a part 
of an Englishman’s constitution. 
His thought and beauties are so 
spread abroad that one touches him 
everywhere, one is intimate with 
him by instinct.”) In  Periclean 
Athens Homer was still a significant 
enough portion of the total Athenian 
heritage to be a part of every 
Athenian’s constitution, and yet he 
was already so remote, his language 
was already so strange and his world 
so alien, that he could not be prop- 
erly understood but by those who 
had heard him competently expli- 
cated in the schools. The Homer 
known to the Italian scholars of the 
early Renaissance through Latin 
literature and the Latin translations 
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of portions of his poems was but the 
pale simulacrum of the Homer 
whom the ancients knew, and he 
would have remained that and no 
more even after his texts began to 
arrive in Italy if they had not been 
accompanied by a number of Byzan- 
tine Homerists. 

Now, the Italian humanists of the 
14th century possessed the natural 
qualifications for understanding 
Homer as they possessed the nat- 
ural qualifications for understand- 
ing Dante. Yet they were not 
prepared to receive immediate plea- 
sure from the reading of Homer; 
they possessed the information that 
a Wordsworth might expect from 
them as men, but their humanity, 
like the humanity of all men in all 
ages, had been modified by the 
time and the place in which they 
lived. Language, religion, custom 
had transformed them into a dif- 
ferent breed from the Ionian Greeks 
who composed Homer’s first audi- 
ences; and what is true of them is 
true also, though to a lesser degree, 
of the citizens of Periclean Athens. 
The historical experience of each 
had incapacitated both from an im- 
mediate understanding of Homer. 
To read Homer understandingly 
they both must travel back (the 
Italian, of course, a far longer and 
far more difficult road than the 
Athenian) to Homer’s world, to 
become, so to speak, naturalized in 
that world, to be transformed (ideal- 
ly) into contemporaries of Homer. 

The student’s effort to interpret a 
poem, his search for the very poem 
the poet wrote, consists in great part 
in his effort to discover the historical 
context in which it took form and to 
grow at home init. The college can- 
not assume that Paradise Lost or any 
other poem it sets before its students 
will be immediately understood by 
them and will give them immediate 
pleasure. To be sure, Anima plays 
a no less active role in the apprehen- 
sion of a poem than in the appre- 
hension of the realities to which the 
poem owes its substance. In‘a letter 
he wrote at age 22 the young and un- 
tutored Keats could boast, “Thank 
God I can read and perhaps under- 
stand Shakespeare to his depths.” 
Prodigious as they were, Keats’s 
swift powers of divination were not 
uniquely his. All college youths — 
and all their elders — possess them in 


some measure, and thanks to them, 
and with little or no assistance from 
the learned, rational, and methodi- 
cal Animus, the untutored young can 
read Shakespeare and other poets 
with some understanding and enjoy- 
ment. The college must not fail to 
recognize the Keats in each of its 
students even as it recognizes that 
the full understanding and enjoy- 
ment of a poem is much more than 
the free gift of divination, that it is 
also the reward of strenuous efforts 
of the intellect and the imagination. 
The denunciations too often leveled 
at teachers for “killing” the poem 
they teach would be silenced or at 
least tempered by the realization 
that the classroom is less a place 
where poems are read than one in 
which the qualifications for reading 
them are acquired. The student 
who has acquired these qualifica- 
tions has (ideally) learned to inter- 
pret a poem as a whole and its parts 
by constant reference to the lan- 
guage of its time and to the scien- 
tific, philosophical, theological, spiri- 
tual, moral, historical facts that gave 
its character to the world in which 
the poet lived in a state of docility or 
rebelliousness. He has also 
(ideally) learned that no person can 
aspire to the intimate possession of 
any poet’s work unless he is daily 
growing into a historian, and a 
historian of a certain kind; for just 
as the proper reading of a poem 
consists in much more than the 
spelling out of its verbal meanings, 
so the knowledge of its total his- 
torical context will fail to prepare 
him for the ultimate poetical ex- 
perience unless it has been won by 
the imagination no less than by the 
intellect. D. H. Duff reports of 
H. A. J. Munro, the great editor of 
Lucretius, that his sense of ancient 
Rome was so real, “that he lowered 
his voice to a whisper when he 
spoke of the scandals at the court of 
Tiberius,” and Edmund Wilson has 
said in praise of his Princeton 
master Christian Gauss, from whom 
he learned his Dante, that “if one 
asked him a question about the 
Middle Ages, one absolutely got the 
impression that he had lived in 
Europe then and knew it at firsthand.” 

But the true student of poetry 
is not only an interpreter but a critic. 
And just as a poem cannot be com- 
pletely understood if studied in iso- 
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lation but must be seen in its relation 
to the historical matrix in which it 
grew, so the evaluation of it de- 
mands the study of other matters 
besides history that are not poetry. 
The first of these is poetic theory, 
which concerns itself with such 
matters as the nature of poetry, the 
qualities that make a poem good 
of its kind, and the technical devices 
available to the poet for the produc- 
tion of a poem possessing those 
qualities. A person who has studied 
these matters will have gained the 
competence to make a just judgment 
of the degree of formal excellence 
attained by a poem. But no judg- 
ment of a poem is complete unless 
the critic has taken into considera- 
tion matters that lie outside the 
scope of poetic theory, unless he has 
asked and answered such questions 
as enable one to judge the worth of 
the substance upon which the poet 
has exercised his art. Can one of 
two equally well-made poems, for 
instance, be judged superior to the 
other? Are all perfectly made poems 
great poems? Can a critic form a 
true judgment of a poem if he has 
chosen to ignore its subject? Can 
subject — other things being equal 
— make one poem superior to 
another? Consider the ancient 
Greek mock-epic entitled The Battle 
of the Frogs and Mice. Assuming that 
it is technically equal to the Iliad, 
can the Iliad be judged superior to 
it because of its subject — because 
it represents the actions of gods and 
men and not of frogs and mice? The 
sentence, “He said, Switch on the 
light, and we had light,” expresses 
its sense adequately, and so does, 
“God said, Let there be light, and 
there was light.” Can the second 
sentence, which technically is not 
superior to the first, be judged far 
superior to it because it is the ade- 
quate expression of a great subject? 
And why can the second subject be 
called great and not the first? 
Would a well-made Macbeth in which 
Macbeth triumphs over Duncan's 
avengers and succeeds in retaining 
his throne be judged as great as the 
Macbeth that Shakespeare left us? 
Questions of this kind cannot be 
shunned by the student of poetry. 
They are, of course, philosophical 
and theological questions. The in- 
terpretation of poetry, as we have 
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seen, makes the student a historian; 
the criticism of poetry obliges him 
to become something of a philoso- 
pher and a theologian. 


(c.) Poetry, Aristotle would have 
it, represents “men in action,” ig- 
noring the many gods involved in 
the actions of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, of all the Greek tragedies 
known to us, and even of some of 
the comedies of Aristophanes. 
Actually poetry has proved its power 
to represent all that exists and is 
believed by men to exist and all that 
they have imagined: the fabulists 
have represented the actions of 
animals, Lucretius the primordial 
chaos and the emergence from it of 
earth and sea and sky, Sir John 
Davies (in his Orchestra) the whole 
of the creation, from the atoms to 
the celestial spheres, turning in a 
perpetual cosmic dance, Homer and 
Virgil no less than Dante the world 
beyond the grave. But being a 
production of the human mind, 
poetry, even theocentric poetry, 
inevitably mirrors that mind’s con- 
stant concern with “man, the heart 
of man, and human life.” A great 
part of the poetry of the Western 
world represents man’s fortunes as 
subject to divinities good and evil, 
friendly or unfriendly. In the last 
few centuries some of the most 
authentically modern poetry has 
represented humans unrelated to 
the divine and sometimes even to 
nature or to their fellows. But 
however large or restricted the con- 
text in which it represents human 
life, poetry never fails to focus its 
vision on man thinking and speak- 
ing and acting and on the happy or 
unhappy consequences of his 
thoughts and words and actions. 

Poetry thus offers innumerable 
examples of good and bad men and 
women in a state of happiness and 
unhappiness, which is to say that it 
offers innumerable paradigms of 
human success and human failure; 
and this has generally assured it a 
place in the schools that do not 
neglect the education of character. 
But moralists who have sought 
allies among the poets have found 
the most effective ones among the 
narrative and dramatic poets to 
whom the best-qualified readers go 
for the most lifelike representations 
of scene, character, and action and 
among lyric poets who develop their 
themes with a consummate mastery 


The wisest moral use 


of their art. 
of poetry is made by those who can 


justly bestow upon the didactic 
poetry they most admire the kind of 
praise that Bruno Frank bestowed 
upon Don Quixote: “Fable and mean- 
ing are one, like the fruit and its 
smell.” In the words which Horace 
gave to literary criticism poetry 
cannot be utile unless it is first 
dulce; only poetry that has met the 
requirements of sweetness can 
meet the requirements of utility. 
“No philosopher’s precepts can 
sooner make you an honest [i. e. 
honorable] man than the reading 
of Virgil,” said Sidney; but Sidney 
knew that the poet’s most effective 
instrument for turning the soul 
toward virtue is “a tale that holdeth 
children from play, and old men 
from the chimney corner.” This 
may explain why Homer reigned for 
centuries as the unrivaled moral 
teacher in the schools of the Graeco- 
Roman world, a dignity he attained 
despite the absence of any explicit 
didacticism from his poetry. 


Matthew Arnold, who believed 
that the Christian religion had suf- 
fered a mortal wound at the hands 
of modern science and modern phi- 
losophy (“There is not... an ac- 
credited dogma that is not shown to 


be questionable”), made much 
greater claims for poetry than 
Sidney dreamed of, daring to 


prophesy that it would in time super- 
sede religion as the interpreter and 
sustainer of the spiritual and moral 
life of man. But as one who had 
been born and bred among Christian 


believers he never quite renounced 
the spirituality and the ethic he had 
inherited, and he never ceased to be 
a devout reader of the Bible and the 
Imitation of Christ. A man of his 
education and habits would nat- 
urally insist — as he indeed in- 
sisted — that the poetry that would 
one day nurture the mind of post- 
Christian Europe must not be any 
poetry but poetry “of a high order.” 
To Arnold poetry of a high order is 
first a poetry that can win acclaim 
for its artistic excellences, though to 
him the greatest of these excellences 
was not, as it was to Sidney, the 
enchanting tale, but a style that 
merits the designation of grand. It 
is only after he has established the 
primacy of the poetic standard that 
he permits himself to apply the 
moral standard. That standard he 


finds through the grand style, for 
poetry in that style has taken form, 
as he maintains, in minds tempered 
by the moral quality which (mis- 
translating and misapplying a single 
word in Aristotle’s Poetics) he calls 
“high seriousness.” Poetry in the 
grand style — the poetry of Homer 
and Virgil and Dante and Shake- 
speare and Milton (but not of 
Chaucer and Burns) — can ennoble 
the mind because it proceeds from 
noble minds. And if the masters of 
the grand style may be assumed to 
share a common nobility of spirit, 
the assumption definitely implies 
that all poetry in the grand style is 
informed by something like a com- 
mon vision of the Good. 

What is implicit in Arnold had 
already been explicitly proclaimed 
half a century before Arnold by 
Shelley when he spoke of “the 
great poem which all poets, like the 
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co-operating thoughts of one great 
mind, have built up since the be- 
ginning of the world.” Now, if all 
the world’s great poetry can be 
fused into a single “great poem,” 
it would seem to follow that the 
single poem embodies a single vi- 
sion of the Good. Shelley must have 
thought of himself — and of Dante 
and Milton no less than of himself 
— as sharing in that vision. Yet 
Shelley was obviously perplexed by 
the ineluctable fact that those two 
fellow-builders of the poetic edifice 
he so eloquently exalts wrote, and 
in fact lived, as champions of what 
each embraced as the irrefragable 
orthodoxies of the Christian faith. 
How bring them into line with the 
single orthodoxy embodied in the 
great variety of poems — including 
his own — by a great variety of 
poets? By protesting that “the dis- 
torted notions of invisible things 
which Dante and his rival Milton 
have idealized are merely the mask 
and the mantle in which these great 
poets walk through eternity en- 
veloped and disguised.” Shelley’s 
tactic is a desperate one, but none 
less desperate would have enabled 
him to fancy a fusion of all the 
poetry of the West into a single 
poem and thereby to proclaim the 
existence of an orthodox poetic vi- 
sion. But Dante and Milton plainly 
resist all interpretations of their 
poems that would make them 
doctrinally one with such of their 
admirers as Shelley and Byron — 
or, for that matter, with Homer and 
Virgil. In the Comedy he teaches 
through Virgil’s lips that the gods of 
ancient Rome and, by implication, 
of ancient Greece were “false and 
lying gods;” and both Dante and 
Milton believed, as all Christendom 
once believed, that they were in fact 
fallen angels roaming over the world 
“through God’s high sufferance for 
the trial of man.” But if these two 
Christian poets were united by 
some doctrines they were divided 
by others; and who can be blind 
to the differences between Homer’s 
Zeus and Aeschylus’ and between 
Aeschylus’ Zeus and_ Euripides’. 
The visions of a thousand poets can- 
not be fused into a single vision, 
no more than the systems of a 
thousand philosophers can be fused 
into a single system. Is there a 
20th-century Shelley who would 
undertake to fuse the poetic visions 


of T. S. Eliot, William Butler Yeats, 
Wallace Stevens, and Robert Frost? 

The teaching of poetry does not 
enable the college to set before its 
students a single vision of reality nor 
yet a single ethic by which they may 
chart the course of their moral lives. 
If one recognizes — and it is almost 
impossible not to recognize — that 
poetry has the power to reshape the 
moral ideas and the moral conduct 
of its votaries, one can hardly fail 
to discern in consequence that its 
moral effects are neither the uni- 
formly salutary ones extolled by 
Sidney and Shelley nor the uni- 
formly pernicious ones deplored by 
St. Jerome and St. Augustine, the 
first of whom execrated poetry as 
“the food of demons” and _ the 
second as “the wine of error.” The 
mastery of the art of poetry does 
not bring with it either a true or a 
false vision of the realities. A 
poet is a person who poetizes, and 
it is the person — the person who 
has or has not lived the Good — 
and not his poetic skills that deter- 
mines the kind of vision embodied 
in his poems. It was an under- 
standing of these facts that moved 
many a college through a great part 
of the 19th century to exclude from 
its curriculum such poets as might 
undermine its peculiar religious and 
moral orthodoxies. Earliest Oberlin 
taught no poetry but Hebrew po- 
etry, reasoning, with John J. 
Shipherd, that “the poetry of God’s 
inspired prophets is better for the 
heart and at least as good for the 
head as that of the pagans.” And 
it was not “the heathen classics” 
alone that were held at arm’s length; 
Shakespeare’s name does not ap- 
pear in an Oberlin catalogue until 
1873. Nor was this Evangelical 
college in the Middle West alone in 
its defensiveness against most poets. 
Edmund Wilson reports on the 
authority of Christian Gauss that 
in its earlier days Princeton taught 
neither French nor German “be- 
cause of the atheistic writings in 
those languages;” and he refers to 
the testimony of a graduate of the 
class of 1845 that in his day French 
literature was still proscribed, and 


still for the same reason. No 
poetry could be tolerated by either 
institution — and many others — 


but that which could be made to 
serve as an ancilla theologiae. In the 
20th century ideology has super- 
seded theology as literary censor. 
In a recent article in the New Yorker 
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George Steiner had occasion to re- 
mind us that in the Russia of Stalin’s 
day “Doestoevski. .. went into 
storage” (as Pasternak and Solzhe- 
nitzyn have since); nearer home the 
most potent censor of late years has 
been an ideology that goes under the 
name of relevance. 

In the late 19th and earlier 20th 
century a variety of causes operated 
to open the college curriculum to 
any and all poets (French and Ger- 
man included) who met the require- 
ments of formal excellence. A poet 
was recognized as worthy of study if 
competent criticism had judged him 
worthy of a place among the mas- 
ters of his art. This may or may not 
always have been done in full recog- 
nition of the fact that poets of dif- 
ferent nations and different histori- 
cal periods will exercise more than 
one kind of moral influence. Of 
the English poets named in these 
pages Milton would move his 
readers to embrace his own Chris- 
tian faith, Wordsworth his natural 
piety, Shelley his Neo-Platonic 
paganism, Arnold his  Stoicism. 
The lover of poetry educated in the 
20th-century college may keep re- 
turning to certain poets as to his 
peculiar friends and teachers, but 
the college’s hospitality to all great 
poetry has tacitly taught him that 
those attachments must not be al- 
lowed to dull his appetite for all 
other poetic experience. The de- 
vout reader of George Herbert has 
learned that he need not be repelled 
by Byron or Baudelaire, for the 
first demand he has learned to make 
upon the poet is not that he has 
fashioned a peculiar pattern of 
moral perfection but that he has 
succeeded in creating vivid images 
of the real. Vivid representation 
of the real in language so textured 
that it affords the most intimate 
possible experience of its object 
has become for him the infallible 
sign of all authentic poetry. And he 
knows that it is through vivid repre- 
sentation that the patterns of moral 
perfection embodied in a poem exert 
their beneficent power over the 
mind and the heart of man. If, as 
Sidney has it, Virgil’s poetry 
teaches more effectively than the 
philosopher’s precepts, that is be- 
cause the precepts are composed of 
airy abstractions, whereas the 
pages of the Aeneid are alive with 
characters and incidents that hold 
the reader in thrall before he becomes 
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aware of Virgil’s design to make of 
him a devout Roman citizen. 
Authentic poetry never usurps the 
prerogatives of philosophy. A poet 
bent on teaching knows that the 
nature of his craft will not permit 
him to establish the philosophical 
or theological validity of his teach- 
ings. Poets do not posit first princi- 
ples and build logical structures 
upon them, nor do they undertake 
to demonstrate that one view of the 
realities is truer or one pattern of 
moral conduct more desirable than 
any other. (Many a poet, of course, 
could not even if he would. It 
seems to me impossible to refute 
Macaulay’s contention that “if 
Shakespeare had written a book on 
the motives of human actions, it is 
by no means certain that it would 
have been a good one.” On the 
other hand I feel certain that a book 
on that subject by Coleridge or T. S. 
Eliot would have been read with 
respect and even admiration by psy- 
chologists and moral philosophers.) 
“The poet,” Sidney understood, “is 
the right popular philosopher.” The 
poet, in other words, cannot claim 
— or be accorded — the authority of 
the moral philosopher; to borrow 
Plato’s phrase for the effect of 
rhetoric, the poet persuades by en- 
chanting the soul, not by enlightening 
— or, we must add, deceiving — 
the reason. In his Defense Sidney 
satirizes philosophy through the 
philosopher (“whom . . . I see com- 
ing toward me with sullen gravity 
_. rudely clothed... .”) and history 
through the historian (“loaden with 
old mouse-eaten records... ; better 
acquainted with a thousand years 
ago than with the present age. .. .”) 
In his “Study of Poetry” Arnold 
turns his back on both philosophy 
and theology as from “shadows and 
dreams and false shows of knowl- 
edge,” and confidently foretells the 
day “when we shall wonder at our- 
selves for having trusted them, for 
having taken them seriously.” But 
by encouraging the reader to exalt 
(in Bremond’s language) the ex- 
perience of the real, Sidney and 
Arnold encourage him no less to 
depreciate the knowledge of the 
true. Discipleship to them and, we 
may add, to Shelley (“Reason is to 
imagination . . . as the shadow to 
the substance”) can only terminate 
in a blinding anti-intellectualism — 
a wilful blindness that greater poets 
than they have religiously shunned. 


Dante honored all knowledge, con- 
ceptual knowledge included, as “the 
bread of angels.” Some of it he 
found in the poets; but, like Cole- 
ridge centuries later, he regularly 
went to the theologians for his 
theology, to the philosophers for his 
philosophy, to the historians for his 
history, and the psychologists and 
the physicists and the astronomers 
and the geographers for their sci- 
ences. No poetry that is truly 
poetry can give us a systematic 
body of knowledge about God, 
nature, and man, nor systematic 
arguments for adopting one ethic 
rather than another. 

The serious student of poetry 
must be constantly on guard against 
anti-intellectualism, against the 
delusion that poetry alone can 
serve all the needs of his intellectual 


nature, that the enchanting images 
of things that this or that poem, 
this or that body of poetry, sets 
before the mind’s eye is in the nature 
of things exempted (as not a few 
poets — Blake, for instance — would 
have us believe) from the test of all 
rational inquiry. The final judg- 
ment of a poem’s worth requires the 
subjecting of its vision to the scru- 
tiny of philosophy and sometimes 
also of theology. If, adopting the 
moral neutrality of the college, the 


student neglects that judgment, 
judging a poem only by its formal 
qualities and, finding them ad- 


mirable, proceeding to adopt it as 
a component of his total “culture,” 
as it is already a component of the 
college’s total curriculum, he has 
lapsed into the moral dilettantism 
that collects poets and their poems 
as it might collect butterflies. Every 
study, like every other human ac- 
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tivity, presents its peculiar hazards. 
The hazards of literary study are 
anti-intellectualism and moral 
dilettantism. Both can be avoided 
by the will to make moral as well 
as artistic judgments; but the 
qualifications for making moral 
judgments must be acquired not 
from the poets themselves but from 
the philosophers and the _ theolo- 
glans. 

And the same can be said for the 
making of expert, as distinguished 
from impressionistic, interpreta- 
tions. The interpretation of poetry 
requires the acquisition of a mass of 
miscellaneous information derived 
from a great variety of disciplines. 
It also requires an intimate sense 
of the historical period in which the 
poetry under study came into being. 
That sense of the historical period 
can only be acquired from the his- 
torians and their main sources (of 
which poetry is one). It is no dis- 
paragement of the poet to say that 
even his historical poems will not 
give us an adequate knowledge of a 
period’s characters and events. The 
reader of Shakespeare will surely 
learn some history from the reading 


of any of his historical plays. No 
historical poem written by an 
authentic poet — not Shake- 
speare’s King John nor Tolstoy’s War 
and Peace — will do violence to the 
historical facts at its core. But 


Shakespeare did not write historical 
plays to enlarge his contemporaries’ 
knowledge of English and Roman 
history. No historical play of 
Shakespeare tells us much about 
character and event as can be 
learned from all the historical 
sources (his King John makes no 
mention of the Magna Charta), and 
the things his historical figures are 
represented as saying and doing do 
not always echo and reflect things 
that have actually been said and 
done. Shakespeare’s first duty to 
his audience is to give it the ex- 
perience of a dramatic action rooted 
in history. 

The truth of King John (as of War 
and Peace), like the truth of The 
Tempest, is in the last analysis not 
fact but probability. It is not as- 
certainable fact but probability 
that the false rumors of the murder 
of Arthur, King John’s nephew, 
caused the populace to behave in the 
manner described in the play: 
“Young Arthur’s death is common 
in their mouths; / And when they 
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talk of him, they shake their heads 
| And whisper one another in the 
ear; | And he that speaks doth 
gripe the hearer’s wrist | Whilst 
he that hears makes fearful action, 
| With wrinkled brows, with nods, 
with rolling eyes. / I saw a smith 
stand with his hammer, thus, | The 
whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
| With open mouth swallowing a 


tailor’s news; | Who, with shears 
and measure in his hand, | Standing 
on slippers — which his nimble 


haste / Had falsely thrust upon con- 
trary feet —/ Told of many thousand 
warlike French, | That were em- 
battled and ranked in Kent. / 
Another lean unwash’d aartificer | 
Cuts off his tale and talks of Arthur’s 
death.” 


These lines were not composed to 
relate how the rumors of a flagitious 
crime actually horrified the smiths, 
the tailors, and all the other artifi- 
cers among King John’s subjects; 
nor were they composed to point a 
moral. The images they offer repre- 
sent probabilities and not facts, and 
whatever the moral bearing of the 
drama as a whole, this part of it is 
not of a kind to enlarge our moral 
wisdom (as are the famous lines, 
for instance, on the quality of mercy 
in the Merchant of Venice). But to 
read or hear them is to enjoy the 
first benefit that authentic poetry 
can bestow, which is the appeasing 
of the natural human hunger for the 
experience of the real. The actions 
of the several persons in the scenes 
are instantly recognizable as true to 
the feeling of horror that engenders 
them; we know them instantly as ac- 
tions suited to persons of a certain 
type in given circumstances; they are 
all familiar actions. Yet they are 
represented so vividly that they 
astound by their novelty. The lines 
call to mind mind Shelley’s saying 
that “poetry makes familiar objects 
be as if they were not familiar.” 

In his essay on Swedenborg 
Emerson tells the Arabian story of 
how a philosopher and a mystic 
once “conferred together, and, on 
parting, the philosopher said, ‘All 
that he sees I know,’ and the mystic 
said, ‘All that he knows I see’.” 
The fiction was obviously invented 
to illustrate how the philosopher 
differs from the mystic and the mys- 
tic from the philosopher; and it per- 
forms its function all the more 
effectively because it represents the 


philosopher as a knower who cannot 
see and the mystic as a seer who 
cannot know. But both its philoso- 
pher and its mystic are abstractions; 
in the realm of the concrete no 
mystic is so completely a mystic 
that he lacks every capacity for con- 
ceptual thought and no philosopher 
so completely a philosopher that he 
lacks every capacity for envisioning 
the real. The human person is 
normally both knower and seer; to 
be totally one or the other is to be 
less than totally human. We are all 
endowed with the rational faculties 
for reaching the true and the non- 
rational faculties for reaching the 
real and achieving union with it. 
As Emerson confidently assures us, 
we are all poets and mystics. But 
not all of us possess the poet’s and 
the mystic’s endowments in equal 
measure. Our natures desire to see 
as Shakespeare saw; yet we are, 
most of us, less than sufficient to. 
achieve the full satisfaction of that 
desire. But our deficiencies can be 
supplied by the poets who are more 
poets than we. As long as we are 
in communion with them our whole 
being, flesh and blood no less than 
imagination and mind and spirit, is 
enjoying communion with the real; 
our poetic faculties are active and 
happy in their activity; in their ac- 
tive state they are nurtured by the 
real and are growing in health and 
vigor. The college offers many 
studies which look to the health and 
vigor of the rational faculties. The 
presence of poetry in its curriculum 
serves to remind the whole com- 
munity that the term “knowledge” 
has a larger meaning than the gen- 
erally accepted one; that a knowl- 
edge consisting of the most intimate 
possible communion with the real has 
its peculiar validity and in its pe- 
culiar way satisfies man’s natural 
desire to know; that the atrophy of 
the faculties for acquiring it cripples 
our humanity no less surely than the 
atrophy of the rational faculties. 
Poetry, both the oral and _ the 
written, whether read in solitude, 
heard from the platform, studied in 
the schools, or seen on the stage or 
on the screen by the literate or the 
illiterate, by those who love it or 
those who fancy that they hate it — 
poetry daily serves the individual 
and through him the social order by 
silently working to preserve in him 
the wholeness of our human nature. 
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Apprentice 
ina 

Roman 
foundry 


by Jon Sivitz 69 and Ann Shaftel 69 


Photos by John Suttman 


n early 1974 we went to Rome 
with the intention of Jon’s learn- 
ing more about metal sculpture 
casting while Ann studied art con- 
servation at the UNESCO course. 
Jon also wanted to look into possible 
outlets for his hand-crafted jewelry, 
with which he had been making a 
living for three years. Fortunately, 
through talking to sculptors in 
Rome, Jon found the opportunity to 
learn foundry techniques in the tra- 
ditional way — as an apprentice. 
His small sculpture foundry has 
existed for over 20 years in Traste- 
vere (“across the Tiber”), a work- 
ing-class and artists’ section of 
Rome. About a decade ago the 
American sculptor Herzl Emanuel 
purchased it as a means for casting 
his own work and the work of his 
sculptor friends, including Paul 
Suttman and Jack Zajac. In 1973 
it was taken over by another Ameri- 
can, Bruno de Marco, as a produc- 


tive business enterprise. The 
foundry casts pieces almost ex- 
clusively in bronze, the largest 


pieces measuring 6 feet by 3 feet. 
There are three full-time regular 
artisans, each a specialist but also 
able to lend a hand with all the 
various skills called for in _ this 
highly unmechanized craft. Occa- 
sionally there would also be a 
helper and another old-timer or 
two. 

Some of the processes used in 
their foundry can be found in 
Cellini’s Autobiography, written in 
the 16th century. One traditional 
technique is the investment of wax 
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forms. A luto base (an investment 
material made of a mixture of used 
gesso and crushed firebrick) is laid 
down and the sprued model placed 
on it; a wall of luto is built up 
around the base to the height of the 
pouring cup, and a fluid mixture of 
luto, water and crushed firebrick is 
poured in. Jon’s first task, when 
he began working half-days, was to 
break up used luto to be sifted and 
used again. He pounded the luto 
with a long steel pole with a weight 
on the end. It would take three 
days after a normal burnout to com- 
plete this task. This was Jon’s 
introduction to the economics of 
the foundry: manpower is cheaper 
than materials, and far cheaper 
than machinery (especially ap- 
prentice-power). 

Any scrap pieces of bronze found 
in the luto were extracted and 
placed in a special barrel for remelt- 
ing; similarly, Jon removed the 
bronze sprues from a cast piece 
and pounded them down with a 
hammer and anvil in preparation 
for remelting. 

He quickly learned some neces- 
sary basic Italian, such as “Sweep 
the floor, bring me that wheel- 
barrow, and fetch the bucket.” 
The other workers did not really 
push Jon around, and because he 


accepted his role as a new appren- 
tice they accepted him as a friend. 
He often felt that he could learn 
faster than they were teaching him, 
but Spartaco pointed out that even 
after he had been working for years 
he was still sweeping floors and 
watching the other workers. 
Lunchtime was cheerful and noisy, 
with wine, men’s magazines, and 
arguments (of which Jon missed the 
fine points). Lunch was in Ric- 
cardo’s wax room. Work started at 
7 a.m., lunch was 1-2 p.m., and 
they usually quit at 5:30 unless 
there were pressing jobs. As the 
men lived at least 45 minutes away, 
and often worked overtime, theirs 
was a long day. 


Remo and Riccardo had worked for 
many years in another Roman 
foundry and were acknowledged 
craftsmen of the highest quality. 
Remo’s specialty was metal finish- 
ing. He had started working as an 
apprentice when he was ten years 
old. He told Jon how as a child 
he would pretend to be sick so that 
he could get out to play sometimes. 
Remo was the Friar Tuck of the 
foundry, laughing, joking, consum- 
ing a litre of wine at lunch and then 
performing the most intricate finish- 
ing tasks. Riccardo made molds 
and sprued up wax models. He also 
was in charge at the pourings and 
could judge with his eye and his 
intuition when the metal had been 


heated to the right temperature for 
pouring. No pyrometer was used. 
Riccardo seemed more serious than 
the other artisans, perhaps because 
he mostly worked alone. Like the 
others, he was generous with his 
teachings. Spartaco, a former 
prizefighter, had a sensitive nature 
and a peculiar sense of humor. He 
pretended to be a famous opera 
singer and trilled at the top of his 
voice, or while finishing a sculptor’s 
masterpiece he passed wind en- 
thusiastically. He had worked in a 
18 
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Spartaco (in paper hat) and Rudolfo tearing down ki 


Swedish foundry for seven years. 
In the summer of 1974, Rudolfo 
and Nicola started work as new 
apprentices. 

The basic rhythm of the foundry 
was a three-week cycle between 
pourings. The workers would finish 
fused pieces and prepare invest- 
ments for the next wax burnout. 
When an artist brought in a plaster 
head, Riccardo would make a plas- 
ter mold of it, and, if the artist 
wished, a rubber mold for future 
casts. From the plaster mold he 
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made a wax model by first brushing 
on the wax and then pouring on a 
second coat. When there would be 
a wait before sprueing, the wax 
models were stored in a tank of 
water, to protect them from dirt and 
heat. Prior to investing, Riccardo 
sprued up the waxes and attached 
them to the base of wet luto, then 
gave them a primary coating of 
firebrick and gesso mixed with 
water. 

The actual building of invest- 
ments is a two-person job, with one 
person mixing luto and the other 
building a luto wall around the 
coated wax model. Then a luto 
and firebrick mixture is poured into 
the remaining space. Luto is not 
easy to work with. The first time 
Jon tried to build the wall of an 
investment it looked more like a 
Coke bottle than a cylinder. 

When the investments are ready, 
they are placed in a coal-fired kiln 
which gets torn down and rebuilt 
after each use. Burnout for small 
pieces usually lasts about three 
days. Care must be taken that the 
fire doesn’t die out overnight and 
that the coals don’t clog the grating 
and choke out the fire. The burn- 
outs were accompanied by running 
noses and coughing because the 
ventilation system consisted of a 
rusty old fan and a few holes in the 
ceiling. Often on a big form a 
funnel extends from the pouring 
cup at the top of the investment to 
the outside of the kiln to allow gases 
to escape. One test to see if the 
form is ready is to toss a bit of 
crumpled tissue paper down the 
funnel. If the paper bursts into 
flame and doesn’t smolder, the 
form is ready. After all wax melts 
out, the kiln is torn and the invest- 
ments are coated with a mixture of 
wet plaster and jute sacking for 
extra strength, needed when the 
hot metal is suddenly poured in. 


A coal-heated crucible does the 
actual melting of the ingots. Once, 
before Bruno reorganized the 
foundry, the workers used some 
scrap bronze from a junk yard in- 
stead of refined ingots. When the 
metal was melted, Spartaco threw 
in a glass bottle to bring the im- 
purities to the surface. Jon went 
home that day marveling at the 
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improvisations of traditional crafts- 
manship! The crucible can hold 
100 kilos of metal and is lifted with 
a two-man yoke. During the actual 
pouring three or four men do the 
lifting; one man guides the tilting 
and one of the two or three others 
taking part cleans the lip of slag. 
The forms are left to cool some- 
times as little as two hours, al- 
though a larger or more fragile 
form will be left at least overnight. 

Pouring days create a unique 
camaraderie, perhaps because each 
person must be attuned to the 
others to prevent any mishaps. The 
pouring is usually a full-day job, 
with all hands helping out. Ric- 
cardo always insists that everyone 
drink fresh milk as a safeguard 
against noxious fumes. Once Jon 
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Wrapping the investment prior to pouring: Rudolfo, left, and Spartaco. 


was sent out to buy the milk and 
came back with sterilized milk, 
which they all refused; next he 
came back with skim milk, which 
they drank grudgingly. Traditional- 
ly there is a special celebration af- 
ter a pouring. All share a special 
bottle of good wine. The wine is 
purchased by tips left by sculptors or 
it is supplied by Bruno. For Jon, 
building the kiln and pouring the 
metal was a special time in which 
he felt part of the traditional Roman 
craftsmanship. 

Bruno and Jon alone usually put 
on asbestos aprons for the pouring. 
Instead of leather or asbestos 
aprons for protection against spilt 
bronze or the heat of pouring, 
everyone else wore his flea-market 
moth-eaten jacket and the Roman 
equivalent of the American hard- 
hat, a square paper hat fashioned 

newspaper. Jon al- 
little ridiculous in his 


from an old 
ways felt a 


hat, but then again he had to look 


like a traditional artisan. Actually, 
the hat afforded no protection at 
all; Jon’s hair was always filthy. 
After doing the odd jobs of the 
foundry for a month, Jon began to 
work full time in the finishing de- 
partment. He did the rough finish- 
ing and then Remo or Spartaco gave 
the final finish. After the metal 
cooled, Jon stripped off the outside 
plaster and sacking, threw it away, 
and then crumbled off the invest- 
ment. Using huge bolt cutters, 
such as they say are standard equip- 
ment for New York bicycle thieves, 
he cut off the and 
brushed the new _ bronze piece. 
The nails (put into the wax model 


sprues wire- 


to stabilize the inner and outer 
cores) were removed and the holes 
were filled by plugging with 


threaded bronze rods and the sprue 
nobs were ground or chiseled down 
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to the surface. 
got chiseled. 
To remove the black scale which 
forms on the outside of the piece 
during pouring, the bronze is placed 
in a bath of dilute sulfuric acid or 
scrubbed with muriatic acid. After 
the acid treatment, a hard spray of 
water helps remove the black film 
and cleanse off the acid. The piece 
is then thoroughly dried with a 
large acetylene flame. Once Jon 


Any flashing also 


was cleaning out the sludge at the 
bottom of the tank of sulfuric acid. 
Remo told him that the way to tell 
when the new mixture of sulfuric 
acid was ready to use was to taste 
the solution. If it tasted sweet, the 
mixture was correct. A few days 
later Jon noticed that his sturdy 
American Levis had _ completely 
disintegrated from the acid. 


Watching Remo and Spartaco work 
at finishing was always a lesson in 
good craftsmanship. They make 
their own chasing tools out of steel 
tool stock, and are quick to adapt 
to the many miscellaneous prob- 
lems that arise. Jon once watched 
Remo inlay strips of bronze, one 
inch by a half inch, into a defec- 
tively cast portion of a large ab- 
stract sculpture, so that what had 
been a spongy area of one foot by 
two feet looked as if it had been 
perfectly fused. 

Each finisher had his own table 
with his own tools arranged in his 
Own way. Years ago Remo _ had 
hacked out a small window 
through the grimy two-foot-thick 
stone wall in front of him to get 
some air and a view out onto an 
open field. Remo is the patina 
man. He receives instructions from 
the sculptors and applies the vari- 
ous patinas to the finished bronzes. 
In his heart Jon felt that some of 
his patinas left something to be de- 
sired, especially his green, which 
looked like a thin watercolor. Liver 
of sulfate is standardly used for 
brown, and pieces of iron are 
brewed up to make the red patina. 

The sculptors would come into 
the foundry generally only to touch 
up their waxes, choose the patina, 
or do some final finishing. If a 
sculptor was particularly pleased 
with the work being done on his 
piece, he might leave a tip (which 
would go towards wine), or merely 
a compliment. They were es- 
pecially pleased when their finished 
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sculpture required no more work 
from themselves. 

Jon talked over his experience 
with many American sculptors in 
Rome. They seemed to agree that 
the main difference between some 
American foundries and the old- 
fashioned one in Rome is the long- 
standing tradition of good personal 
craftsmanship as exemplified by 
Remo, Riccardo and Spartaco. This 
more than makes up for the lack of 
a pyrometer gauging temperature 
in the pouring of molten bronze, 
and the lack of an up-to-date venti- 
lation system. So Jon learned more 
than the many details of bronze- 
casting techniques. He also ab- 
sorbed, he hopes, some of_ his 
friends’ attitude toward craftsman- 
ship. But later arrivals in Rome 
suggested that the comparative 
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Pouring: Spartaco guides the tilt, 
Riccardo behind him; 
Rudolfo at left. 


attitudes toward foundry work may 
be changing. Many young Italians 
who might have done some ap- 
prentice work in foundry artisan- 
ship a century ago are now caught 
up in the “upward mobility” whirl, 
and look upon foundry work as an 
artisan’s job, and not as_ basic 
training for an art career. In 
America, we are told, there are 
many young Americans actively 
involved in the crafting of sculp- 
ture, their own and others’, and are 
thus getting the practical involve- 
ment that helped form the skills 
of Cellini and other great Renais- 
sance craftsmen. 
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t has been more than three years 

since a group hired by supporters 

of President Nixon’s 1972 cam- 
paign for re-election broke into the 
Democratic headquarters in Wash- 
ington, located in the Watergate 
Building, to install listening devices 
so that the President’s backers could 
listen in on Democratic strategy. 

Any information that could have 
been obtained would have been 
superfluous. Despite the fact that 
the interlopers were caught and 
Nixon’s challenger was able to use 
the incident as anti-Nixon cam- 
paign evidence, Nixon won a land- 
slide victory that might have found 
him still in the White House when 
the U.S. would celebrate its 200th 
anniversary — if there had been no 
“wire tapping.” 

The Watergate affair and ensuing 
“cover-up” attempts touched off a 
controversy that still divides the 
country. 

Much of the 38 volumes of damag- 
ing evidence gathered by the House 
Judiciary Committee is not con- 
nected with the Watergate affair. 
A great deal of it points toa situation 
in the U.S. that could not be Nixon’s 
fault. Newspapers have reported 
that Congress passed a “reform” 
law late in 1974 into which Demo- 
crats quietly inserted a section that 
reduced the statute of limitations 
from five to three years so that five 
Democrats could’ escape being 
caught in the study of illegal politi- 
cal money matters. Other publica- 
tions have discussed the “public re- 
lations” tactics of Presidents Ken- 
nedy, Johnson and Nixon concerning 
the Vietnam War and attempts in 
general at “managing” the news in 
an effort to bamboozle the American 
public, putting greater importance 
on re-election than on accomplish- 
ing the job they were elected to 
perform. 

A typical example of things gone 
wrong occurred in 1968 (before 
Nixon was elected to his first term) 
when _ individuals in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation took it upon 
themselves to write anonymous 
letters to the parents of two Oberlin 
students who had participated in a 
hunger strike to protest the Vietnam 
War. The letters were written long 
after the hunger strike had occurred 
and they were apparently aimed at 
harrassing the Young Socialist Al- 
liance and the “New Left” in gen- 
eral. The effort seemed almost as 
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naive as the decision to “bug” the 
conversations in the Watergate 
Building. 

In the millions of words spoken 
and written about the long, drawn- 
out Watergate controversy, there 
have been few sensible references 
to the Constitution itself. The 277- 
page final report of the Special 
Prosecutor's Office (Oct. 15, 1975) 
recommended that the Constitution 
ought to be amended to clarify 
whether a president can be indicted. 
It suggested that the Justice Depart- 
ment needs a new section to investi- 
gate and prosecute campaign and 
governmental corruption, and_ it 
urged the expansion of the Federal 
Election Commission’s authority in 
enforcing campaign ethics. 


Although the statements in the 
Constitution, are brief, they are 
worth recalling. A vice president 
can succeed to the presidency “in 
case of the president’s removal from 
office or following his death or resig- 
nation or inability.” A few sen- 
tences later it is stated that removal 
from office is to be “by impeach- 
ment for treason or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors.” The 
Constitution also gives the oath of 
office accepted by a president when 
he begins his administration: “1 
will faithfully execute the office of 
president . . . and to the best of my 
ability protect, preserve and defend 
the Constitution.” 

The only impeachment to date of 
a U.S. president occurred just after 
the Civil War. Abraham Lincoln 


was assassinated shortly after the 
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beginning of his second term. He 
was succeeded by Vice President 
Andrew Johnson in 1865. It was a 
time of severe tensions as the 
Southern states were brought back 
into the Union. Many of the 
northerners were for harsh treat- 
ment of the South. President John- 
son, who came from Tennessee, 
favored more lenient conditions. 
He even used his pardoning power 
as president to make their return 
less difficult. Although he had been 
very careful to live up to his oath of 
office, a considerable number of the 
members of Congress decided to 
impeach the president. 

The impeachment was held in 
Washington with Chief Justice Sal- 
mon P. Chase in charge. The trial 
lasted about two months. A group 
of lawyers made the attack and 
another group defended the Presi- 
dent. The final speech in behalf of 
President Johnson was assigned to 
William S. Groesbeck who at the 
time was head of a law firm in Cin- 
cinnati. 

William Groesbeck deserves more 
than a simple mention of his name. 
His father was a descendent of an 
Amsterdam family and his mother, 
Mary Slocum, was descended from 
Miles Standish. Shortly after Wil- 
liam’s birth, the family moved from 
upper New York State near the 
boundary with Massachusetts, 


down the Ohio to Cincinnati be- 
cause of its kindlier climate and 
‘better business conditions. They 


prospered. When William reached 
college age he was sent to Miami 


University, where he graduated with 
high honors. 

His final speech in behalf of 
President Johnson took four hours, 
and it was regarded as a powerful 
appeal. On the following day the 
senators voted as a sort of grand 
jury, two thirds of their votes being 
needed for the removal of the Presi- 
dent from office. The vote for con- 
viction was one vote short. 


Almost a century later the Con- 
gress decided that the presidency 
needed strengthening. The result 
was the addition of the 25th amend- 
ment to the Constitution in 1967. 
It opened by repeating the three 
ways a vice president could succeed 
a president: by a successful im- 
peachment, or after his death or 
resignation. It omitted the two 
words “or inability.” The first of 
two changes made by the 25th 
amendment required the resigna- 
tion of a president in good standing, 
but who had lost his physical fitness 
for the office. Presidents in the past 
had been loath to resign from the 
highest position in the executive 
branch with its prestige and fine 
salary. A glaring illustration oc- 


Professor Robinson has lived in Oberlin 


since his retirement 25 years ago. Last 
July 17 he celebrated his 90th birthday 
and the September 1975 issue of Postal 
History Society Magazine, a British 
publication, noted the occasion with a 
1,575-word tribute to him. 

The article called attention to Prof. 
Robinson's writings about British postal 
history: “The British Post Office’ (Prince- 
ton University Press, 1948), “Britain's 
Post Office’ (Oxford University Press, 
1953), “Carrying British Mails Overseas’ 
(NYU Press, 1964), and “A History of 
the Post Office in New Zealand” (R. E. 
Owen, Government Printer, Wellington, 
1964). 

It recalled his many visits to post offices 
in London, Australia and New Zealand 
for research and then for revision and it 
discussed an early book of Howard Robin- 
son, “The Development of the British 
Empire,” and “A History of Great Britain 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1927), as well as his 
biography of Pierre Bayle, “Bayle the 
Sceptic’’ (Columbia Univ. Press, 1931), 
which is the only book-length account of 
Bayle in English. 

This article noted: ‘We can assure our 
American colleagues that no more warmly 
regarded ambassador of theirs has trav- 
elled to our country.” 
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curred at the end of World War I 
when Woodrow Wilson suffered a 
crippling stroke part way through 
his second term. It made him a 
permanent invalid. He refused to 
resign, even though he had a vice 
president. His wife served as the 
link between his bedchamber and 
the government, and she even 
guided his hand when his signature 
was required. 

The second improvement of the 
presidency ordered by the 25th 
amendment was that there would 
always be a vice president to serve 
as a support for the president in 
case of temporary needs, or to suc- 
ceed the president if he has to re- 
sign. There was a problem as to 
how to fill a vacancy, but it was 
decided that the president should 
name a person acceptable to the 
Congress. This change was used by 
Mr. Nixon when Spiro Agnew de- 
parted and Gerald Ford became 
vice president. 

When it became certain that 
Nixon would be impeached the 
President’s lawyer announced that 
“President Nixon will not be im- 
peached.” Nothing was said at the 
time about how it could be avoided. 
If the senators voted for his convic- 
tion, as seemed most likely, Nixon 
would not only be removed from 
office, but he would become ineligi- 
ble “to hold and enjoy any office of 
honor or of trust or of profit under 
the United States,” and further- 
more, he probably would not re- 
ceive a separation allowance. 

Charles Colson, an aide in the 
White House, has said that earlier 
in 1974 the President had declared 
that he would resign if the Supreme 
Court, then considering a request 
for more tapes, should order their 
release. When the Supreme Court 
voted 8-0 that they must be sur- 
rendered the President apparently 
began preparations for leaving the 
White House. 

Late in the evening of Thursday, 
Aug. 8, 1974, Nixon announced his 
resignation, and the next morning 
left for California. In the afternoon 
of that same day Gerald Ford was 
sworn into office as president. It all 
happened at a well chosen time and 
was done so rapidly that there was 
no chance for questions. Impeach- 
ment proceedings were dropped 
and Mr. Nixon had removed himself 
from jeopardy. 


Where did President Nixon find the 
use of resignation as a possible way 
of escaping impeachment? The 
only resignation provided for by the 
Constitution was to be used when a 
president lost his ability. It was 
intended to strengthen the presi- 
dency, but resignation was not re- 
quired. No president had ever 
resigned; rather they preferred to 
remain in office, as in the case of 
President Wilson. The 25th amend- 
ment made resignation compulsory 
in the hope of strengthening the 
presidency. In the first section of 
the amendment three ways were 
listed whereby a vice president can 
succeed a president, namely when 
he is removed by impeachment or 
when he dies, or when he resigns; 
the last way is listed as “resigna- 
tion” without indicating that it was 
compulsory. In the third section it 
is clear that what was meant was 
compulsory resignation because of 
physical inability to function as 
president. The ordinary person 
might assume this gives the presi- 
dent the right to resign simply 
should he choose to do so, but 
Nixon, as a lawyer, certainly knew 
better. 

The writers and endorsers of the 
25th amendment never thought of a 
situation where a president was 
about to be impeached. In the im- 
peachment of Andrew Johnson in 
1868 the trial went on without in- 
terruption to the vote of the sena- 
tors, and President Johnson was in 
great danger. In 1974 President 
Nixon was in greater danger and he 
hoped his resignation would suc- 


ceed. It did because he was able to 
keep his intentions secret and 
resign at a well-chosen time. Con- 


gress had no time to oppose this 
misuse of compulsory resignation. 

Senators obviously were relieved. 
They didn’t have to vote on the 
issues, and Congress dreaded a long 
and bitter trial. The end of the 
Nixon years had been gained. 

President Ford, solicitous for the 
ex-president, sought to make the 
change appear more normal by 
seeking a separation allowance for 
Mr. Nixon of $800,000, which seems 
more than enough for a president in 
good standing. For a president es- 
Caping impeachment it was as- 
tonishing. Ford further pardoned 
Nixon for violations of his oath. 

Let us hope that this ending of a 
presidency will remain unique. 
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Who needs mountains? 

For decades the College’s “Hand- 
book for New Students” has re- 
minded ski enthusiasts that except 
for Mt. Oberlin (the pile of dirt at 
the edge of the C. W. Savage Ath- 
letic Fields) Oberlin is as hilly as a 
billiard table. 

In recent years, however, the 
admissions office has been able to en- 
roll a number of students who think 
of mountains as something to climb 
and they are not concerned by the 
climate and terrain that skiers dis- 
like. 

What have they been doing be- 
tween vacation periods? Scaling 
the sheer faces of Warner Concert 
Hall and the Seeley G. Mudd Learn- 
ing Center, of course. Last spring, 
for example, just before final exami- 
nation period the Learning Center’s 
highest “peak” sported a banner 
urging Oberlinians to “Free Gond- 
wanaland.” 

This drove many who had never 
studied geology to their dictionaries 
where they found that Gondwana- 
land was the name for a hypotheti- 
cal land mass in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere which separated near the end 
of the Paleozoic (an era occur- 
ring between 220,000,000 and 
600,000,000 years ago) to form 
South America, Africa and Aus- 
tralia. 

This fall mountaineers Erik 
Neumann ’77 and Mark Head ’76 
(neither of whom had anything to 
do with the Gondwanaland banner) 
arrived at the “summit” of the 
Learning Center in the dead of night 
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to find city police waiting, ap- 
parently summoned on the belief 
that a burglary was taking place. 

They had previously climbed the 
Bibbens-Robertson connection at 
the Conservatory by scaling the 
north side and “repelling” the south 
side. They had also climbed Rice 
Hall together and were planning to 
scale the Peters Hall tower. Head 
said they dropped this plan under 
the threat of heavy disciplinary ac- 
tion by the College. 

Head has done rock climbing off- 
campus (face climbing in Maine and 
in the Cascades) and Neumann has 
climbed real mountains in Switzer- 
land. 

College officials object to having 
the buildings scaled because (1) of 
possible danger to the mountaineers, 
and (2) if cleats are used, it damages 
the buildings. Neumann and Head 
were released when they promised 
to confine their climbing to real 
mountains. Nobody had thought to 
write a rule against climbing the 
local “cliffs.” 

If this leads to a debate about 
what would have happened to any- 
body who had been caught putting 
a cow on the Peter’s Hall balcony, 
College records do not show that 
anyone ever was caught. 


Newest class trustee 

Rachel Korn ‘75 has become a 
trustee of the College to serve a 
three-year term ending Oct. 14, 
1978. She succeeds Delia Pitts ‘72 
and was elected by the classes of 
1974, 1975 and 1976. She was 
nominated by the Class of 1975. 
Her opponent in the mail balloting 
was Gregory D. Soule ’75. 

The other class trustees are 
Russell W. Pittman III ’73 and Paula 
R. Newberg ‘74. 

Rachel is studying law at NYU. 
As an undergraduate she majored in 
history and received the George G. 
and Carrie C. Life Scholarship Prize 
in 1974. She was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa in 1975 and was re- 
porter and features writer for the 
Review, student member of the 
College faculty admissions commit- 
tee (1974-75) and treasurer of Old 
Barrows co-op dorm. In the sum- 
mers of 1973 and 1974 she was a 
legal aide in the Rockland County 
Public Defender’s Office and this 
past summer she was swimming 
instructor in the Oberlin City Rec- 
reation Program. 


1976 officers 

Officers of the Class of 1976, elected 
by preferential ballot, are Harry 
Bonner president, Spencer Busby 
vice president and Jeffrey Shannon 
secretary. 


Bavarian holiday 

In contrast to a European tour of- 
fered by the Alumni Association 
which was aborted in 1970 for lack 
of interest, the Oct. 1-10 trip to 
Bavaria became an outstanding suc- 
cess when 150 alumni, parents and 
friends took part in the holiday in 
the towns of Unterwossen and Inzell 
outside of Munich. 

Alumni from 15 other institutions 
in the Ohio Association of Indepen- 
dent Colleges took part in the Ba- 
varian Holiday which coincided with 
the Oktoberfest in Munich. Case 
Western Reserve filled one of the 
three planes. Oberlin filled most 
of the second plane. Nineteen of 
the passengers were Oberlin resi- 
dents. One of the travelers is writ- 
ing an account of the tour for the 
Jan-Feb issue. 

The Jan-Feb issue will also an- 
nounce a tour to Ireland which is 
scheduled for next August. Ad- 
vance information is available from 
the alumni office, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 (Phone 
216/775-8147). 


Oak Ridge science semester 
Biology major Jeremy Drelich ‘76 
and_ psychobiology major David 
Sultzer ‘75 are among 23 students 
and two faculty members from 10 
colleges and universities taking part 
in the Oak Ridge Semester, a spe- 
cial program at Oak Ridge Asso- 
ciated Universities and Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory. 

Under this program students work 
with research scientists engaged in 
long-range investigations at Energy 


Research and Development Ad- 
ministration installations at Oak 
Ridge, take advanced courses in 


biology, chemistry and physics and 
in an_ interdisciplinary seminar. 
They then undertake individual and 
group research projects supervised 
by ORNL scientists. 

The program, now in its sixth 
year, is sponsored by the Energy 
Research and Development Ad- 
ministration and the Great Lakes 
Colleges Association. 
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1976-1977 budget 

In a departure from what has been 
its budgeting procedure in recent 
years, the Board of Trustees estab- 
lished guidelines at its Nov. 8 meet- 
ing for a balanced 1976-77 budget 
but it did not set a specific budget 
ceiling. 

The administration will present a 
final budget for Board consideration 
and approval at its April 1976 meet- 
ing. Guidelines for determining this 
budget are as follows: 

a) Enrollment will be set at 2,670. 
This was the level that had been tar- 
geted for the current year, but cur- 
rent enrollment is about 2,800. The 
trustees discussed, but did not act 
upon, an administration proposal to 
consider establishing a differential 
tuition payment plan whereby total 
tuition and fees for the academic 
year would be broken down into two 
unequal payments with the larger 
amount paid in the first semester. 
This would be aimed at reducing the 
number of students who temporarily 
withdraw from school in the second 
semester. 

b) Tuition and fees combined will 
increase approximately $250 from 
the present total of $3,525 to $3,700. 
This amount may be increased only to 
the extent the presently-estimated 
medical fee might need to be ad- 
justed. The total may be decreased 
if preparation of the final budget per- 
mits it. 

c) The size of the faculty will be 
no larger than this year’s 226. 

d) Salary increases for faculty, ad- 
ministrative and professional staff 
will be approximately 5.5% higher 
than this year. Provost James Pow- 
ell said the Budget Advisory Com- 
mittee had recommended _ this 
figure in the “hope and belief that 
it is a large enough increase to 
protect the economic welfare of all 
of the faculty, but not so large that 
the (budgetary) reductions required 
to produce it will cause us to have 
to make drastic reductions in faculty 
size.” 

In a letter to students and their 
parents, President Dannenberg 
pointed out that even with the in- 
creased tuition and fees, it will be 
necessary to reduce the 1975-76 
budget base by approximately 
$195,000 in order to achieve a bal- 
anced 1976-77 budget. Board and 
room charges have not yet been set, 
but Danenberg said it is already 
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clear that some adjustment upward 
will be needed to compensate for in- 
creased costs of food and services. 

The change in the trustees’ budget- 
ing procedure gives the administra- 
tion greater flexibility in arriving at 
a balanced budget. A combination 
of cuts and alternative revenue 
sources (for example, an increase 
in the level of alumni gifts for cur- 
rent expenses) could supply the nec- 
essary $195,000. 

In other business at the trustee 
meeting, the following faculty be- 
came non-voting members of stand- 
ing committees of the Board: Sam- 
uel Goldberg and Joseph Palmieri, 
budget and finance; Geoffrey Blodgett 
‘53, Anna Ruth Brummett and 
Thomas Cramer ’41, educational pro- 
grams; Walter Aschaffenburg ‘51, 
Norman Craig ‘53 and James Walsh, 
planning and development; EI- 
bridge Vance and James Zinser, 
investment. 

The Board approved expenditures 
of up to $25,000 from academic 
maintenance reserves for improve- 
ment of Warner Inter-Arts Center. 
The money will be allocated for 
acoustical improvements and seat- 
ing. 

A status report on the Art Museum 
addition showed that work is pro- 
ceeding on schedule with comple- 
tion expected in August and dedica- 
tion at Homecoming (Fall Weekend). 
Current figures indicate that pledges 
and gifts now total $3,242,000 and 
projected costs are $3,185,000. 

The trustees acted upon recom- 
mendations for honorary degrees to 
be presented at Commencement. 
Names of recipients will not be an- 
nounced until after the individuals 
have been notified. 


Director of security 

Dan L. Tenney, acting director of 
security since July, has been ap- 
pointed director of security for the 
College. He succeeds Robert Pal- 
mer who resigned. 

Tenney has been a member of the 
College’s security force since 1969 
and previously was deputy director. 
He is a lifelong resident of Oberlin. 


“Pictorial Memories” 

A typical complaint heard annually 
by merchants and the people who 
work in alumni offices in typical col- 
lege towns comes from graduates 
who say, “I don’t recognize the place 
any more.” 

Oberlin, Ohio, having been 
founded in 1833 as the “Oberlin 
Colony,” is not a “typical” college 
town. Its history enables merchants 
and Oberlin College alumni office 
employes to wonder if perhaps to- 
day’s residents and anyone who at- 
tended the college in the past 50 
years or so would be able to recog- 
nize Oberlin the way it was before 
they were born or matriculated at the 
college. 

The Rotary Club of Oberlin is pre- 
paring a _ publication, “Pictorial 
Memories of Oberlin,” that will bring 
back memories of things that may 
have been forgotten about Oberlin 
in the 20th century. It will also pro- 
vide information you may never have 
known about Oberlin as it was in the 
19th century. 

“Pictorial Memories of Oberlin’ 
will contain 100 pages of photos of 
scenes, people, buildings and events: 
wooden sidewalks, muddy streets, 
the New York Central “plug,” street 
cars, the schools, the churches, the 
gas light era. 

A limited edition will be released 
in May 1976. Until Feb. 1, 1976, 
the Rotary Club is accepting ad- 
vance orders at a pre-publication 
price of $4.50 postpaid. After Feb. 1 
the price will be $5.50 postpaid. 
All proceeds will support civic proj- 
ects in Oberlin. 

Orders may be sent to Oberlin 
Rotary Club, P.O. Box 123, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. Checks should be made 
payable to Oberlin Rotary Club. 

Attention of alumni is also called 
to three books being published by 
the Oberlin Historical and Improve- 
ment Association (O.H.I.O) which 
are written by Frank Van Cleef ’04. 
Details may be found in the “Books” 
section (Page 33) of this issue of the 
magazine. 
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Project Apple Tree 

During the past seven years of Win- 
ter Terms, Oberlin has become ac- 
customed to a variety of ambitious 
projects, but a group project which 
is approved for Winter Term in Jan- 
uary 1976 appears to be one of the 
most ambitious. 

The group is the newly-formed 
ad hoc campus organization called 
the Oberlin Friends Repertory Com- 
pany and it proposes to present the 
musical “The Apple Tree” on a tour 
of prisons, mental institutions, re- 
form schools and senior citizen cen- 
ters in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York and Campbellford, Ontario, 
during January. 

Organization of the project began 
last summer when Alan Rubinstein 
‘77 sent letters to 193 institutions. 
He received 92 letters expressing an 
interest in the proposal, and as of 
Oct. 15 the group had scheduled 37 
performances at 34 institutions. 

Twenty students (11 of them fresh- 
men) are involved in the project. 
There are 15 actors, three musicians, 
a technical staff person and a bus 
driver. They have been busy all 
semester rehearsing for the first 
three performances of “Apple Tree” 
at Wilder Main Lounge Nov. 21, 22 
and 23. They were to perform at 
London (Ohio) Correctional Institu- 
tion on Thanksgiving Day and at 
Menorah Nursing Home in Cleve- 
land during December. 

Funding of the program is the ma- 
jor problem. Rubinstein estimates 
that $4,800 is needed to cover ex- 
penses for the tour. One third of 
this has been raised through clubs, 
departments and _ organizations 
within the College and from return 
on ticket sales at the Oberlin per- 
formances. The Ohio Board of Re- 
gents and the Jewish Federation in 
Cleveland may _ possibly award 
grants, but they will be unable to de- 
cide before mid-December. 

The OFRC is hoping that individ- 
ual alumni will provide financial help 
or assistance in finding or providing 
low-cost insurance and transporta- 
tion (bus, minibus and van) needs 
for the 20 students who will be tour- 
ing with a harp and drum set that 
need special attention. 

Also needed is housing for 20 per- 
sons in Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 30-31 
when the group will be performing 
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at Ohio Reformatory for Women 
(Marysville), Buckeye Youth Center 
and Ohio Youth Center. 

Rubinstein got the idea for the 
OFRC in August 1972 when students 
from the drama department of 
SUNY College at Potsdam, N.Y., 
performed the musical “Fantastiks” 
at Clinton Correctional Facility in 
Dannemora, N.Y. The Oberlin 
group will perform “Apple Tree” 
there on Jan. 19. 

The OFRC is dedicated “to bring- 
ing cultural entertainment to the 
unfortunate few in this country who 
are institutionalized with/without 
consent or live in communities lack- 
ing cultural entertainment.” 

Alumni desiring to assist the proj- 
ect may telephone the Alumni Mag- 
azine Office at (216) 775-8182 or 
write to Alan Rubinstein, Box 128, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 


Course enrollment 

The Registrar’s Office has issued a 
four-page statistical report on class 
enrollment this semester. The re- 
port specified for each department in 
the College and Conservatory the 
number of courses offered (excluding 
private reading), the number of 
courses with limited enrollment, and 
the number of students enrolled de- 
partmentally. 

Although there are a number of 
variables to be considered when 
looking at the figures — a large lec- 
ture course not being offered in a 
particular year would lower the 
number of students enrolled in that 
department and no distinction is made 
between one-hour and_ five-hour 
courses — there are some aggregate 
figures that are of interest. 

Not surprisingly, the number of 
students enrolled in classes is higher 
than last year; this corresponds 
with an overall enrollment increase. 
The number of classes which have 
limited enrollment is 39% of all 
classes (versus 41% in September 
1974, and 30% in September 1973). 

If there are any discernible trends 
in student interest in general, one 
would be hard-put to answer. Be- 
cause there are always fluctuations 
from department to department, en- 
rollment in certain broad disciplines 


remain surprisingly constant. For 
example — and not accounting for hours 
of credit per course — enrollment in the 


social sciences (economics, govern- 
ment, history and sociology/anthro- 


pology) is 18.8% of total student en- 
rollment; in 1974 that figure was 
18.6% and in 1973 18.3%. Enroll- 
ment in the natural sciences (as- 
tronomy, biology, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, mathematics, physics and 
psychology) is 31.3% this year, and 
was the same 31.3% a year ago; in 
1973 it was 31.5%. In languages 
(German, Russian, French and Span- 
ish) the figure for this year is 7.9%; 
for 1974 it was 7.3% and for 1973 it 
was 7.8%. 


A&S newcomers 

The Arts & Sciences faculty has 17 
new appointees this year in compar- 
ison to 30 in 1974-75. In addition, 
John D. Lewis ’28, emeritus profes- 
sor of government, has returned as 
Distinguished Visiting Professor for 
the current semester. 

Tae Dong Chung is Shansi Visit- 
ing Professor of Government this 
fall and Edmund L. Pincuffs will be 
visiting professor of philosophy 
next semester. Sutti Ortiz is visit- 
ing associate professor of sociology/ 
anthropology. 

Edward P. Morgan ‘68, in the gov- 
ernment department, is one of sev- 
en new assistant professors. The 
others are in East Asian studies, 
theater, art (2) and English (2). 

Steven Jacobson ’70 is instructor 
in the human development pro- 
gram. There are new instructors in 
religion and art and new lecturers 
in French, math and Spanish. 


Conservatory newcomers 

Betty B. Christiansen ‘65 who was 
instructor in piano last semester is 
the Conservatory’s new acting as- 
sociate dean. In addition, there are 
nine new faculty members. 

Barbara A. Owens is associate 
professor of music and chairman of 
the music theater department. 
New instructors are Richard H. 
Anderson, singing; Lydia Frumkin, 
piano, and Dary J. Mizelle, music 
technology. 

Dorothy Mauney (Mrs. Miles H.) 
and James Grosjean are teachers 
of viola and Thomas Sepulveda is 
teacher of double bass. Mrs. Mau- 
ney taught viola and violin at the 
Conservatory 1972-73 and she is a 
member of Oberlin’s Belle Arte 
String Quartet. 

John H. Solum, visiting professor 
of flute, and John Weigand ’73, in- 
structor in clarinet, have second se- 
mester appointments. 
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Temple gets Indiana home 

The replica of the Golden Pavilion 
of Jehol that has been stored in 
Oberlin since 1943 will soon be 
moved to Indiana. 

The Chinese temple, built in 1930 
and exhibited at the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939, was given to 
the Shansi Memorial Association 
but plans to erect it in Oberlin never 
materialized. It was given. to 
Harvard University in 1957. 

Harvard gave it to Indiana Uni- 
versity in 1970 and it will be stored 
in Bloomington until final decision is 
made as to where it will be erected. 


Staff newcomers 

Newcomers to the administrative 
and professional staff not previously 
announced: 

Charles A. Fox, theater technician 
in the Inter-Arts department. 

Richard S. Greene, career devel- 
opment specialist. 

Harvey H. Hayashida, Asian- 
American counselor coordinator. 

Deborah A. Isom, developmental 
services reading specialist. 

Ola Jones, assistant dean for 
minority students in the Conserva- 
tory. 

Leibert Morris, assistant director 
of admissions. 

R. Scott Muirhead, curriculum 
development evaluation specialist. 

Kevin J. Weidenbaum, operating 
systems programmer. 


Prizes and awards 

Conservatory annual concerto com- 
petition winners (all seniors): Emily 
Yau-Wan Chair, piano, student of 
Jack Radunsky; Ronald Cox, piano, 
student of Joseph Schwartz; John 
Humphrey, piano, student of Free- 
man Koberstein; Dortha Manning, 
violin, student of Richard Young; 
Robin McKee, flute, student of 
Robert Willoughby; Jeffery Wentz, 
piano, student of Miles Mauney ‘47. 


Rhonda C. Rider ’78, cello major, 
is a winner in the Battelle Young 
Artist Series competition for musi- 
cians under 35. She will have the 
opportunity to give solo recitals and 
performances in the Seattle area. 


She is a student of Richard 
Kapuscinski. 
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Faculty notes 

H. Thomas Frank, professor of reli- 
gion, was one of two candidates 
elected to the Oberlin School Board 
in November. He replaces Edward 
S. Tobias 52, director of the Oberlin 
Annual Fund, who did not seek re- 
election. 


Paul B. Arnold ’40, professor of 
art, has been elected president of 
the National Association of Schools 
of Art for a three-year term which 
began Oct. 19. 


M. William Wykoff, instructor in 
linguistic anthropology, participated 
Sept. 22-25 in the first modern con- 
ference on origins and evolution of 
language and speech. The con- 
ference, held in New York, was the 
result of valuable data obtained in 
the past decade from comparative 
studies of the non-human primates. 
The Linguistic Society of Paris de- 
clined to accept any more papers 
on the conference topic in 1866 and 
again in 1911 because the discus- 
sion of it was “too philosophical 
and speculative.” 


Hirschel Kasper, professor and 
chairman of economics, is co-author 
of a study for the U.S. Labor De- 
partment titled “Final-Offer Arbitra- 
tion: The Effects on Public Safety 
Employee Bargaining.” The study, 
published in August, compares the 
results of conventional contract dis- 
pute arbitration which reaches the 
impasse stage with final-offer arbi- 
tration by issue and final-offer ar- 
bitration by package in Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania. 
Kasper’s co-authors are James 
Stern of the U. of Wisconsin, 
Charles Rehmus of U.-Michigan 
and Joseph Loewenberg of Temple. 


Athena Tacha ‘61 A.M., associate 
professor of art, has won a competi- 
tion for a Bicentennial Sculpture 
Commission from the Cleveland 
Area Arts Council to build a large 
outdoor sculpture for the Huron 
Road Mall in downtown Cleveland. 
This will be a sculpture 12 feet high 
and 24 feet long of painted aluminum 
or stainless steel. It will be ready 
for installation by the summer of 
1976. She also received a $1,000 
prize. In October she participated 
in an international exhibition called 
“Art-Transition” at MIT. She has a 


grant from the National Endowment 
for the Arts and will use part of it to 
build a permanent step-sculpture for 


the City of Oberlin. 


George F. Simons, Newman as- 
sociate in the campus ministry and 
lecturer in human development (on 
leave this year), is the author of 
“Journal for Life: Discovering Faith 
and Values Through Journal Keep- 
ing,” published by Life in Christ, a 
division of the ACTA Foundation. 


Warren Taylor, emeritus professor 
of English, spoke on “American 
Individualism,” “Freedom” and 
“The Critical Sense in a Democracy” 
under the auspices of the University 
Center in Virginia at St. Paul’s, 
Longwood, Hampden-Sydney and 
Roanoke Colleges and _ Virginia 
Union University Nov. 4-8. 


Paul H. Boase, director of Ohio 
University’s School of Interpersonal 
Communications, has received the 
Distinguished Service award from 
the Speech Communication Asso- 
ciation of Ohio. He was chairman 
of Oberlin’s speech department 
before going to Ohio U. in 1964. 


Walter E. Reeves, former director 
of public relations, has become vice 
president for development and 
institutional relations at Carleton 
College. 


Myron Chenault who was affirma- 
tive-action consultant last semester 
has become affirmative action officer 
at Bowling Green State University. 


Ju-Hsi Chou, specialist in Orien- 
tal art history, has become associate 
professor at Arizona State Univer- 
sity College of Fine Arts. 


In honor of Harold Haugh’s retire- 
ment after 27 years on the U. of 
Michigan School of Music faculty, 
the U-M board of regents has es- 
tablished a Harold Haugh Faculty 
Award Fund. Awards will be given 
annually to private studio teachers 
who will deliver public lectures 
and/or demonstrations. Haugh is 
the first recipient. He was assistant 
professor of singing at Oberlin 
1941-48. 
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Club news 
Club activities began with a rush in 
late summer and early fall with pic- 
nics for incoming students, tours, 
seminars and other events for area 
alumni, parents and friends. Here 
is a listing of events held and 
planned: 

Boston, M. Kathy Krister ‘67, 
president. 

Aug. 17 — Picnic for new Oberlin 
students from the Boston area. 

Sept. 21 — Sold out a cruise of 
Massachusetts Bay on the wind- 
jammer Spray 

Oct. 17 — Toured the New England 
Aquarium and met on the ship Dis- 
covery. 

Dec. 14 — President Danenberg will 
speak at an afternoon meeting. 

Jan. 20 — “The State of Minorities 
at Oberlin,” Albert J. McQueen ‘52, 
professor of sociology/anthropology. 


Chicago, Jan Weintraub Krass ’71, 
president. 

Aug. 10 — Picnic/concert for new 
Oberlin students at Ravinia Sum- 
mer Music Festival. 

Oct. 26 — Panel of hospital ad- 
ministrators and_ state legislators 
discussed “You and the Malpractice 
Insurance Crisis.” 

Jan. 11 — Meeting of alumni with 
prospective Oberlin students. 

Jan. 25 — Afternoon receptions for 
President Danenberg. 
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Cleveland, Richard C. Bailey ’51, 
president. 

Sept. 2 — Meeting of new Oberlin 
students, alumni and recent grad- 
uates. 

Nov. 11 — “The Architectural De- 
velopment of Oberlin: Town and 
College,” Geoffrey Blodgett ‘53, 
professor of history, with a panel of 
Cleveland architects. 


Denver, James Wolf ‘54 and 
Harry Poehlmann ’54, coordinators. 

Aug. 24 — Picnic for new and re- 
turning Oberlin’ students with 
alumni and friends. 

Oct. 28 —“The Academic Program: 
Present and Future.” Speaker: 
Robert M. Longsworth, Dean of 
Arts and Sciences. 


Hartford Conn., William A. Clegg 
‘60, acting president. 

Dec. 13 — Afternoon reception for 
President Danenberg. 


New York City, Peter J. Philip 
‘58, president. 

Nov. 2 — “How the West Side Was 
Won.” Illustrated lecture on ar- 
chitectural development by Freder- 
ic Fried. 

Feb. 17 — Reception for President 
Danenberg following his guest ap- 
pearance with the New Hungarian 
Quartet at Lincoln Center. 


Twin Cities, James (’57) and Mary 
Winston Smail ’57, presidents. 

August — Picnic for new Oberlin 
students. 

Nov. 23 — Lawrence piano quartet. 

Dec. 11 — Walter W. Heller ’35, 
Oberlin trustee, speaker. 

Jan. 24 — Dinner meeting with 
President Danenberg. 


Washington, D.C., Sharon Davis 
Gratto ‘66, president. 

July 27 — Picnic followed by Bev- 
erly Sills in “Roberto Devereux” 
at Wolf Trap. Attended by 150. 
Proceeds went to scholarship fund. 

Oct. 15 — “Implementation of the 
Budgetary Process,” Charles Wieck- 
ing, parent of John ’77 and staff 
members of the House Budget Com- 
mittee. 

Nov. 21-24 — “Oberlin Students at 
Gallaudet College.” An evening in 
conjunction with the American 
Speech and Hearing Association. 
The Oberlin/Gallaudet exchange 
program began as an on-campus 
Winter Term project in 1972. 

Dec. 5-6 — Receptions for President 
Danenberg in D.C., Maryland and 
Virginia. 


Westchester/Southern Connecti- 
cut, Carol Tedoff Kutzen ‘46, presi- 
dent. 


June 1 — Picnic for new Oberlin 
students. 
Nov. 15 — “An Economic Con- 


science Raising.” Day-long seminar 
at Manhattanville College in honor 
of Ben W. Lewis ‘69h, emeritus pro- 
fessor of economics. Keynote ad- 
dress by Robert W. Tufts ‘40, pro- 
fessor of economics and government. 
Resource experts: Robert C. Axt- 
mann ‘46, professor of chemical en- 
gineering for nuclear studies, Prince- 
ton University; Anne Higgins Nelson 
‘46, associate director, Trade Union 
Women’s Studies, New York State 
School of Industrial & Labor Rela- 
tions of Cornell; Richard R. Nelson 
‘52, professor of economics, Yale 
University; M. Joseph Peck ‘49, 
professor of economics, Yale Uni- 
versity. Attendance: 120. 


Sports 


by Marc Kaiser ‘76 


The Oberlin bench 
at the Chicago game. 
Heisman had more troops in 1892. 


f someone told you that a college 

football team of 16 players had 

won two out of six contests, beat- 
ing one school by the score of 52-7, 
what would you reply? Would you 
feel the temperature on his fore- 
head? Check his pulse? Have him 
walk a straight line? Give him a 
minute to prove his sanity? Well, 
as many a parent says to a child, 
“Open your mouth and close your 
eyes, ‘Cause you're gonna get a big 
surprise.” The 16-man 1975 Ober- 
lin College Yeoman team was just 
such a surprise. 

While other NCAA schools were 
debating the issue of limiting travel- 
ing squads to 48 and home teams to 
60 members, head coach Dick 
Riendeau won with his steadfast 
few. “We're probably the only 
team in America that counts the 
number of players on the bench to 
see if we have 11 on the field,” 
stated the first-year Oberlin coach. 
His spirited Yeomen dropped their 
first three games, 28-0 to Centre, 
35-13 to Carnegie-Mellon, and 21-7 
to Hamilton, before stunning Ken- 
yon, 14-6, and manhandling the 
University of Chicago, 52-7. 

The mid-season turnabout could 
have been due to any number of 
factors. A major one, however, was 


raw grit and determination. “We 
sensed the change during the 
Hamilton game,” says Riendeau. 


“It was a hot day, and we just ran 
out of gas in the fourth quarter, 
losing our lead and the game. But 
for the first time in my 20-year 
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coaching career, I saw a losing team 
get a standing ovation.” 

The season ended Nov. 8 when 
the Yeomen lost to John Carroll 20- 
34 after tying the score 14-14 at the 
half. Kenyon, meantime, closed its 
season with a 20-7 victory over Cen- 
tre. Quite possibly the 16 Yeomen 
could have accomplished a 3-3 
record by opening with John Carroll 
and closing with Centre. 

The Oberlin achievement, on the 
other hand, was reminiscent of the 
way that Centre gained football 
prominence by defeating Harvard 
many years ago. 

With only 16 players, there were 
some adjustments that larger 
squads do not face. For one, all 
the players had to be trained to go 
both ways, and had to be in condi- 
tion to play a full.60 minutes. For 
another, practice had its own pe- 
culiarities, such as having the 
coaches and even tackling dummies 
used to represent opposition 
players. But the rewards were 
great. “These kids love the sport,” 
said Riendeau. “This is what foot- 
ball used to be all about. It puts a 
premium on discipline and mental 
toughness. But these kids have it. 
And believe me, they’re not out 
there to lose. They want to win, 
and they've proven to themselves 
that they can.” 

The two stars of the team were 
the senior co-captains who had 
fought to keep the sport alive, and 
who enjoyed a special satisfaction 
in their last season. Harry Bonner, 
a sociology and French major from 


Cincinnati who is also president of 
the senior class, was the quarter- 
back and safety. This season was 
his first at the signal-calling posi- 
tion. He was second in scoring and 
led the team in kickoff and punt 


returns. He also was the leading 
career rusher in the Ohio Con- 
ference. 


The other co-captain, Dave Phil- 
lips from North Royalton, Ohio, is 
completing requirements in three 
major fields: economics, psychology 
and physical education. He played 
flanker and defensive back, and 
led the team in scoring, pass re- 
ceiving and interceptions — two 
of which were for TD’s. 

Singling out these two may be an 
injustice to the kind of team effort 
and commitment made by all in- 
volved. The team’s success is a 
tribute to that kind of attitude. 

Although Oberlin’s ranks were 
thin in ‘75, Riendeau looks to better 
times ahead. “The word is out 
that we’re serious about football, 
and the inquiries from high school 
players have started to come in. 
After ail, Oberlin was the school 
where John W. Heisman (for whom 
the trophy is named) first coached, 
and Oberlin is the school that used 
to beat Ohio State with regularity.” 
(No team in Ohio has beaten OSU 
since Oberlin did it in 1921.) As 
far as confidence in the program 


goes, Riendeau states, “For the 
student who is interested in re- 
ceiving perhaps the best under- 


graduate education in the country 
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and playing a good, tough brand of 
football — we're the place.” 

Even the General Faculty took 
note. At its October 21 meeting, it 
unanimously approved a motion 
congratulating the “accomplish- 
ments” of the team, representing 
“collegiate amateur athletics at its 
very best.” 

“Our players are proud of how 
far they've come,” says Riendeau. 
“After all, when it comes right 
down to the game itself, each team 
can only play 11 at a time, so why 
worry about the size of the bench?” 


In Soccer, the Yeomen achieved one 
of their finest seasons in years. 
Finishing 8-2, coach Fred Shults’ 
booters were in contention for the 
OAC title before losing to Mt. 
Union, 1-2, on a penalty kick. Their 
only other loss was 0-1 to Wooster. 
Both contests were extremely well- 
matched. 

Tony Osei, Oberlin’s nimble cen- 
ter forward from Kumasi, Ghana, 
shattered the school record for 
goals scored this season. Sopho- 
more Osei had 20 goals and three 
assists to his credit. His point total 
placed him in a tie for the OAC lead 
and among the top three scorers in 
Ohio. 

Senior Ed Winter consistently 
followed Osei closely in the scoring 
race. A four-year starter at OC, 
Winter’s ten goals and nine assists 
this season were his most produc- 
tive output. The Osei-Winter com- 
bination may have contained the 
most potent offensive punch in the 
conference this fall. 

Goalie Al Lipkowitz had another 
outstanding year in the nets. The 
senior from Yardley, Pa., was one of 
the top four netminders in the state, 
average .8 goals against. He had 
four shutouts. 

Another senior whose loss will 
surely be felt is Dave Wright. At 
fullback, Wright didn’t receive the 
publicity that others did, but he has 
been just as vital a cog in the Yeo- 
man attack for the past four sea- 
sons. Teamed this year with his 
brother Howie, a freshman, they 
provided the kind of protection nec- 
essary to achieve an outstanding 
defensive mark. 
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The women volleyballers saw their 
share of success this fall, compiling 
an 11-6 mark. Showing good ex- 
perience and tough determination, 
the netters of coach Mary Culhane 
held their ground against the likes 
of Cleveland State, Toledo and 
Ashland, just to name a few. 

Cathy Brinkley, Carol Hoffnagle, 
Estralita Jones and Linda Lorati 
were veterans of last year’s squad 
who helped lead the Yeowomen. 
Brinkley, a sophomore, and 
Jones, a senior, both lack height but 
are very quick on their feet. Jones 
is particularly adept at “dinking” 
the ball, that is, just placing it over 
the net rather than spiking. Hoff- 
nagle, another sophomore, pos- 
sesses an extremely strong serve, 
which coach Culhane uses at the 
start of the game to “help unnerve 
the opponents.” 

Other standout performers were 
Kathy Crowe and Kay Fowler. 
Crowe was the third sophomore in 
the lineup, and is very good at going 
to the floor to dig out the low shots. 
Fowler, the tallest member of the 
squad, has played previously on 
the U.S. Women’s Volleyball Team 
and is excellent at both setting and 
spiking. 

On this year’s progress, coach 
Culhane explained, “We had more 
skill this season, as our returners 
have added good experience. We 
also had the chance to improve 
quite a bit during the season, as we 
weren't swamped with all of the 
tougher teams early in the sched- 
ule.” 


The field hockey season ended with 
the Yeowomen at 3-2-2. Oberlin 
played a competitive brand of 
hockey with everyone on the sched- 
ule, the widest margin of defeat 
being three to Kenyon. 

The offense was led by juniors 
Joan Bleacher and Glynis Davis, 
sophomores Jane Meeker and 
Kathy Sheinhouse, and freshwoman 
Jenny Lodge. Sheinhouse came on 
particularly strong late in the year, 
scoring twice in Oberlin’s last con- 
test. 

On defense, senior Deborah Mc- 
Alpin, junior Amy Gendall, and 
freshwomen Meriss Delong and 
Ann Douglas were the main stop- 
pers. Barb VanEseltine, the fine 
senior goalie, was outstanding all 
year in the nets for Oberlin. 


The cross-country team compiled a 
4-2 dual meet record, establishing 
themselves as one of the top few 
teams in the Ohio Conference. An 
injury to senior Rob Mallory kept 
him from reaching his full potential. 
Coach Dick Michaels had hopes of 
placing at least second in the OAC 
championships, but the Obies 
placed sixth and Mt. Union won its 
third straight title. 


The women’s swim team got off to 
a good start as they handed Kenyon 
a 67-55 defeat in Carr Pool. Mar- 
garet Cheney was a double winner 
in diving for OC, triumphing in both 
one and three-meter competition. 
Linda Filbert, Kim Friedman and 
Ann Silversmith also won twice, as 
all were members of the winning 
200-free relay team. Individually, 
Filbert won the 200-free, Fried- 
man, the sister of Oberlin distance 
runner Lynn Friedman, took the 
100-free, and Silversmith finished 
first in the 100-fly. Other winners 
were Pat Black in the 100-back, 
Julie Robbins in the 100-breast, and 
Glenys Sayward in the relay. 

Coached by former Oberlin All- 
American C.J. Heckman ’75 the 
women compete in one of Oberlin’s 
longest and most rigorous sched- 
ules. Beginning practice close after 
the start of school, their season 
extends well into the second semes- 
ter; 


Dave Paris, new trainer 

If you had a chance to see Oberlin’s 
16-man football team, then you've 
probably seen Dave Paris. On the 
gridiron he resembles head coach 
Dick Riendeau. Both are short and 
they wear handsome, Crimson and 
Gold garments. Paris is the one 
who always gets to the injured 
player first. 

Paris, 31, was born and raised in 
Glasgow, Scotland. In 1967 he 
went to Canada and in 1974 he 
graduated from York University in 
Toronto with a B.A. in physical 
education. Last spring, he received 
the M.A. in physical education from 
Indiana State, specializing in ath- 
letic training. While in Indiana, 
he became a certified athletic train- 
er through the National Athletic 
Trainers Association, as well as full- 
time trainer at Schulte High School 
in Terre Haute. Earlier at York, 
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Paris was head trainer for both the 
soccer and basketball teams. 


On Aug. 15 he became head 
athletic trainer at Oberlin. His job 
entails immediate treatment of 


athletic injury and_ rehabilitation. 
He also takes part in the prevention 
of injuries by working with the 
coaches on preseason exercises, re- 
conditioning programs and diets. 

Paris has been pressed into ser- 
vice as a classroom teacher and 
lecturer. His wide knowledge of 
physiology and anatomy has been a 
useful tool in many of Oberlin’s 
PE courses. Eventually he plans 
to receive his doctorate in PE, spe- 
cializing in anatomy. He hopes to, 
“teach various aspects of the body, 
while also being a trainer. I’m 
also interested in doing more re- 
search work on athletic training.” 
In the March 1976 edition of the 
National Athletic Trainers’ Journal, Paris 
hopes to have his thesis published. 
It is entitled, “Effects of Cloth Ankle 
Wrapping and Adhesive Ankle Tap- 
ing on Speed Power Bounce and 
Agility.” 

Paris has been indispensible to 
the football organization, acting not 
only in his professional capacity, 
but also as a middle man between 
the players and the coach. Paris 
says the small squad “gives me the 
advantage of knowing the players 
well, which is really helpful in 
knowing each athlete’s individual 
ailment. They’re a great bunch of 
guys with phenomenal spirit, who 


Dave Paris. 
30 


First on the field if a player is injured. 


have been exceptionally lucky with 
injuries.” 

Paris is a firm believer in cryo- 
therapy (ice therapy) which can be 
used for first aid and general reha- 
bilitation. In an effort to establish 
complete coverage of all Oberlin 
athletic events, Dave spent the first 
three weeks of school holding eve- 
ning classes for eight inexperienced 
student trainers. The students 
range anywhere from physics to 
music majors, some with personal 
interests in athletics and _ others 
with professional aspirations. 
Paris provides them with the theo- 
retical principles of physiology, 
then adds the practical aspects of 
the trade, including taping meth- 
ods, cleaning wounds, emergency 
field procedures, and learning how 
to evaluate field situations. As far 
as treatment is concerned, the stu- 
dent trainers and Paris work as a 
team, giving daily therapy to ath- 
letes. 

Dave works closely with the team 
physicians. His services also are 
extended to more than just inter- 
collegiate coverage. A conserva- 
tory professor who had pain in 
walking has consulted Paris, as did 
a pianist with tendonitis. One of 
the Scotsman’s immediate goals is 
“to set up a clinic for the college 
and community to make _ people 
aware of Oberlin’s facilities.” 
Paris concedes that dancers are 


athletes and hopes that they’d in 
turn feel free to use the Athletic 
Training Room in Philips Physical 
Education Center. 


Letters 


Backing Beebe’s cause? 

Reading in the July-August Alumni 
Magazine a report on this year’s bacca- 
laureate sermon I was surprised to see 
that it was the Rev. Peter Beebe who 
preached it. I knew that he had at- 
tracted wide publicity by inviting Alison 
Cheek to celebrate the Holy Eucharist 
at Christ Church Dec. 8, 1974. I knew 
too that Alison Cheek was one of the 11 
women irregularly ordained to the 
priesthood of the Episcopal Church by 
four unauthorized and therefore dissi- 
dent bishops in Philadelphia on July 29, 
1974. 

It seemed to me probable that the Col- 
lege administration had _ picked Fr. 
Beebe to preach the _ baccalaureate 
sermon as a means of striking a blow 
for women’s rights — carrying on an old 
and honorable Oberlin tradition. The 
choice had been made, I could only sup- 
pose, in the full knowledge that Fr. 
Beebe’s invitation to Alison Cheek had 
been issued in defiance of his bishop’s 
“godly admonition” and in violation of 
his own ordination vows. Those who 
chose Fr. Beebe must be presumed 
therefore to have believed that the 
bishop of Ohio was wrong in so ad- 
monishing him. 

“Law and order” has degenerated into 
a slogan of political conservatism, but 
only an anarchist could advocate law- 
lessness and disorder. Obviously there 
have been occasions when civil disobe- 
dience was unavoidable. But such 
occasions are rare, arising indeed only 
when an oppressed and frustrated peo- 
ple or a large segment of a nation having 
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exhausted every lawful means of redress 
without success, unites in violently 
throwing off the hated yoke. Runny- 
mede, the Boston tea party, and Selma 
were such occasions. 

The Episcopal Church in moving 
deliberately to change an age-old custom 
that no one seemed to worry about 
until very recently has not thus far 
oppressed its women or subjected them 
to a hated yoke. Most of the bishops 
favor women’s ordination, and all that 
is required for the operation of due 
process to bring it about is a measure of 
patience. 

How acts and actors of defiance will 
be judged and what effect they will have 
toward the ultimate legitimizing of 
women’s ordination in the Episcopal 
Church remains to be seen. But what 
does seem clear to me is that Peter 
Beebe’s cause is not one from which 
Oberlin College, by backing it, will gain 
much. 

Gites E. DAWSON ’25 
Washington, D.C. 


As was reported in the article which “sur- 
prised” Mr. Dawson, the Rev. Mr. Beebe did 
not discuss the controversy in his sermon ex- 
cept to say that “it wasn't just about women’s 
rights.” It is unfortunate that his appearance 
as a guest of the College should have implied 
either support — or lack of support — for the 
ecclesiastical controversy Mr. Dawson  de- 


scribes. —Ed. 


Tail-twister repents 

In regard to the issue of Oberlin’s early 
capacity for humor, | feel somewhat 
caught between theological rocks: the 
Scylla of Harvey Cox on the one hand 
and the Charybdis of Richard C. Wolf 
on the other. 

To be sure, earnestness and an ability 
to laugh at one’s own pretensions are 
not, as Prof. Wolf suggests, necessarily 
incompatible. Yet, to the secular mind 
at least, the 19th-century founders of 
Oberlin presented a sobriety that comes 
pretty close to humorlessness, Finney’s 
prayer to the Almighty notwithstanding. 

But the joke is really on me: Dr. Cox, 
alas, discovered my book, “Lewis Tap- 
pan and the Evangelical War against 
Slavery,” on the remainder shelf of a 
Cambridge bookstall. 

Oberlinians need not fret as my as- 
persions, such as they are, have not 
received much of an audience. If (God 
willing) there were another edition, | 
would remove the offending twists of the 
Oberlin tail in respect for the college’s 
achievements. 

BERTRAM WyYATT-BROWN 
Department of History 
Case Western Reserve University 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Knew what he wanted 


When I was a lad just entering college, 
my interests were strong and precisely 
defined. I knew exactly what I wanted. 
Science and mathematics were all the 
intellectual food I required. Who 
needed “all that cultural stuff” like art, 
literature, philosophy, music, history? 
I didn’t! I knew I didn’t. 

At the University of Pennsylvania in 
1936, however, there was a long list of 
general and specific requirements for the 
A.B. degree. Thus, for example, I was 
dragged kicking and screaming through 
six semester courses in English: History 
of the English Language, History of 
English Literature, 19th Century English 
Novel, and three terms of composition 
— none of which I’d have taken vol- 
untarily. There are other examples, like 
the compulsory year of history and one 
of psychology; but English was the ex- 
treme object of my resentment. Be- 
cause of a reduction of requirements in 
1938, I escaped the discomfort of a 
philosophy course. 

Now, as a _ physics professor, no 
longer a lad, I can say with complete 
honesty that of all the courses — 
physics, math, chemistry included — I 
took as an undergraduate at Penn, four 
of the six English courses have provided 
the richest and most significant contri- 
butions to my later years. Had I been 
allowed to rely solely on my own 
evaluation of my intellectual needs, | 
have not the slightest doubt that my life 
would be relatively bleak in general 
and less effective from a professional 
standpoint. On the other hand, these 
later years would be even more satis- 
fying, I’m convinced, if I had taken the 
philosophy course I “escaped” because 
of the 1938 requirement reductions. 

The mildly restrictive general re- 
quirements for the B.A. that prevailed 
at Oberlin until 1972 had little educa- 
tional effect, probably, on the majority 
of students in the College. Most 
Oberlin students, it has been argued 
with some justice, would have taken a 
wide distribution of courses without 
being required to do so. There were 
some, however, who — protected from 
themselves by the requirements — 
consequently experienced a significant 
broadening of intellectual and artistic 
horizons and whose lives are and will 
continue to be richer as a result. 

Today there are Oberlin students 
whose schedules, term after term, are 
overladen with science and mathe- 
matics — students who will receive the 
B.A. without having perceived philos- 


ophy, history, literature, music, art at 
an adult professional level, students 
whose intellectual horizons will be just 
as narrow at graduation as they were 
at matriculation. For such students the 
Oberlin B.A. will not represent a liberal 
education. They are being cheated by 
the 1972 faculty decision to delete 
distribution requirements for the B.A. 
degree. To say that this is a result of 
inadequate faculty advising misses the 
point. An adviser — no matter how 
conscientious his/her efforts, however 
soundly based his/her knowledge of 
the advisee’s educational needs and 
best interests — can make little headway 
if the advisee is absolutely certain in 
advance that those needs and interests 
are otherwise. 
ROBERT WEINSTOCK 
Oberlin, Ohio 


What’s happening? 
I would like to see the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine publish schedules of upcoming 
events — athletic, musical, etc. — in 
each issue. My husband and I would 
love to take in an occasional game, 
recital or play, but we don’t know when 
they are. 
ANONYMOUS 
Columbus, Ohio 


The writer's name has been withheld because 
this letter was not intended for publication. 
The question deserves an answer to a signifi- 
cant number of readers, we hope. It is difficult 
for a semimonthly magazine to print the re- 
quested schedules. Foremost reason is that 
accuracy is impossible. We suggest that 
alumni and friends of Oberlin who wish to be 
notified of day-to-day campus events ought 
to subscribe to the Weekly Calendar. Ap- 
plication blanks are available from the Alumni 
Office, the magazine office or the Office of Col- 
lege Information. The magazine office 
(Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074) will 
be glad to furnish sports schedules, calendars 
of Conservatory events, Artists Recital 
brochures, and the activities calendar on a 
regular basis to readers who request this ser- 


vice. Ed. 


Cancellation was disappointing 
Through the last ten years I have had a 
particular interest in Oberlin. It was our 
eldest son’s first choice though he was 
one of the waiting list applicants who 
did not receive a place. Our first 
daughter graduated from Oberlin in 
1972 and our second daughter has just 
transferred there. 

Our ‘72 alumna lives with another 
Oberlin graduate and both have been 
markedly deficient in a sense of self 
knowledge and work orientation. Both 
are engaged in jobs they find boring, 
without sufficient meaning or challenge 
or remuneration. Even though I en- 
couraged my daughter to go to the 
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counseling office as a junior, it seemed 
that for some reason the encounter was 
of little relevance to her. When I saw 
an ad in the New York Times for a guid- 
ance counselor, I thought, “They 
realize their need in this area.” 

In its Sept-Oct 1974 issue, the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine printed an article de- 
scribing the splendid plans in the Office 
of Career Development and Placement 
to help the students in career orienta- 
tion through various programs some- 
what nebulous but “on the drawing 
board.” Then the 1975-76 catalog 
listed a course in “Career Development” 
to be taught by Ms. Hagge-Greenberg, 
two hour credit in personal exploration, 
self knowledge, career development 
skills. 

I was proud that Oberlin saw the need 
and was doing something in a way of 
leadership in what to me seems a pivotal 
concern of education that has only 
dimly been recognized as such on college 
campuses. 

When my daughter signed up for 
Career Development, she was notified 
that the course had been cancelled. 

I am disappointed and concerned 
because this area of emphasis is of 
critical concern. It belongs in the college 
curriculum and should take precedence 
over many disciplines offered in the 
catalog. I was impressed with Oberlin’s 
plans and I quoted from the magazine 
article in a paper I was writing on 
career development for women. Educa- 
tion should prepare the student to en- 
gage meaningfully in the world in which 
he lives. 

I am acquainted with a young woman 
who graduated from Princeton summa 
cum laude in 1975. She has written a 
400-page thesis on her area of investiga- 
tion in biology. She has no sense of 
what she wants to do. To me, it looks 
suspiciously as though her university 
has failed her. 

NAME WITHHELD BY EDITOR 


The course in Career Development was pro- 
posed by the special task force which spent two 
years considering which services should be of- 
fered by the Office of Career Development 
and Placement. In order to deal with pre- 
registration problems, it was listed tentatively 
in the catalog even though the appropriate 
College of Arts & Sciences committee had not 
authorized it. Subsequently, the committee 
raised several questions about which it was 
not able to be sufficiently satisfied to grant 
approval. The course is still under serious 
consideration. Ed. 
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Things are bad 

The subject of the letter of Elbert R. 
Sisson ‘38 (PRIORITIES ARE WRONG, July- 
Aug. 1975) warrants serious considera- 
tion. Supplementary reading might in- 
clude Seymour Melman’s “The Perma- 
nent War Economy,” which lists 31 
civilian projects quashed in favor of 
their military equivalents, e.g., $2.3 
billion for the over-run on the C-5 air- 
craft and main battle tanks instead of 
the defraying of the 1972 federal health 
deficit. Walter Goldstein suggested 
designating Aug. 6 “ABM Day,” as on 
this date in 1969 the U.S. Senate voted 
by a majority of two the procurement 
of the ABM system, thereby revealing its 
essential parochialism: it treated this 
momentous strategic proposition as _ if 
it were just another pork barrel dispute 
with the White House, and opted for a 
heightened arms race. 

In the New York Times of Oct. 11, 1974, 
James Reston ‘55h called attention to 
Nixon’s having, early in 1973, abolished 
the post of presidential scientific adviser 
and disbanded the government’s Office 
of Science and Technology. Thus far 
Ford has not seen fit to rectify these 
blunders. On Dec. 23, 1974, Dr. Szent- 
Gyorgi submitted a list of things he could 
understand about today’s world, but 
said that he could not possibly under- 
stand why the leaders of the super- 
powers do not get together and rid us of 
the terrible waste, and unite to guard 
peace and order. “It is sad that man is 
not intelligent enough to solve problems 
without killing.” One disillusioned cor- 
respondent suggested the canceling of 
the entire bicentennial program on 
the ground that it would constitute a 
hideous Pollyannaish barbarity. 

So there is considerable agreement 
that things are bad. It seems possible 
that we are about to witness the end 
predicted by Jefferson in his letter to 
Nathanial Macon in 1821: “Our gov- 
ernment is now taking so steady a course 
as to show by what road it will pass to 
destruction, to wit, by centralization 
first and then corruption, its necessary 
consequence. The engine of centraliza- 
tion will be the federal judiciary; the 
other two branches the corrupting and 
the corrupted instruments.” 

One has not far to seek for evidence 
of deterioration. Just recently it has 
come to light that prior to-1972 the Navy 
wanted to establish a base in the Indian 
Ocean, and hit upon the island Diego 
Garcia; the State Department “assured” 
Congress that the island was virtually 
unhabited, and the money was voted. 
Thereupon with almost frantic haste ap- 
proximately a thousand inhabitants 


were forced to go to Mauritius, 1,000 
miles away, where they are still living in 
poverty. This seems an apt illustration 
of Santayana’s comment: “I couldn’t 
help resenting the  schoolmaster’s 
manner of the American government, 
walking switch in hand into a neighbor’s 
garden to settle the children’s quarrels 
there, and to make himself master of 
the place. ‘Uncle Sam’ would have 
continued to regard all men as free and 
equal, if all other men had looked as 
strong as he.” 

But there is little agreement as to 
how achieve a change for the better; 
on how to prove Jefferson wrong. Fer- 
dinand Lundberg has suggested a drastic 
upgrading of Congress: “Just as the li- 
censing of a barber-surgeon, on his plea 
that he had been too poor to attend 
medical school, would be unthinkable, 
so in a well-ordered polity one would 
refuse to license an uneducated office- 
seeker.” Another suggestion is to limit 
every elected official to a single term of 
six years; in that way they would at 
least work at their jobs instead of spend- 
ing most of the time trying to ensure 
their re-election. But obviously amend- 
ments to the Constitution would require 
an unconscionable time. 

While on the subject of grasping at 
the virtually impossible, I submit that 
Gaylord Simpson of Columbia Uni- 
versity had the right idea when he 
concluded: “Man, I’m afraid, has got to 
learn to look out for himself.” Nobody, 
I take it, will deny that as a people we 
are brainwashed in early childhood, 
when our critical faculty is still unde- 
veloped. President Eisenhower showed 
that he had been, when he instituted 
the opening of his Cabinet meetings 
with prayer. We are indebted to the 
Rev. Mr. William Clancy (Times, Oct. 1, 
1974) for his essay “God in Every Pot.” 
“Religion, in the rhetoric of American 
politics, is surely the first refuge of self- 
righteous patriotism.” 

A major source of this brainwashing 
is obvious. For example, two weeks 
before Easter last, three stalwarts of 
the Church announced, not without a 
certain smug satisfaction, that they had 
just conducted a “penance service” for 
second graders, in order that their ten- 
der minds were adequately inculcated 
with a sense of Sin. The brainwashing 
is supplemented by endless propaganda 
by the party in power, and it makes no 
difference to the citizen whether it is 
Tweedledum or Tweedledee. Thus it 
seems to have become the invariable 
practice to have the national anthem 
played, and sometimes even sung with 
tremulous feeling, at every official ball 
game. According to Albert Jay Nock 
in “Our Enemy the State” the State is 
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an anti-social institution; we are sub- 
jected to a state-controlled system of 
education, a state-dazzled pulpit, and a 
meretricious press. Party platforms, 
with their cant of “issues” are so much 
sheer quackery, and campaign promises 
are merely another name for thimble- 
rigging. “All the power the State has is 
what society gives it plus what it con- 
fiscates from time to time under one 
pretext or another.” For example, at 
least a scattering of readers will recall 
the solemn promise, when the income 
tax was first proposed, that it would 
never exceed a trivial percentage of the 
income. As for the 19th amendment, 
it was promised that this would clean up 
politics and at last give us decent gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately there are as 
many mass-women as mass-men, and 
most of them are ineducable. “They 
are capable, on 24 hours’ notice, of being 
sent clean daft by any egregious canard 
that officialdom sees fit to disseminate.” 
Consequently they are able to make 
their antipathies prevail by sheer force 
of numbers. As Dean Inge said: “A 
political system that merely counts 
votes instead of weighing them is un- 
promising.” 

We are in dire need of heeding 
Santayana: “The drain caused by 
armies and navies may be much greater 
than the havoc they prevent. The evils 
against which they are supposed to be 
directed are often evils only in a cant 
sense — and those dreaded possibilities 
may well be less than is the hateful 
actuality of military taxes, military 
service and military arrogance. The 
military is always recalling, foretelling 
and meditating war. The poor recruit is 
told that he will be dying for his coun- 
try. That’s sheer cant.” 

Assuredly, Santayana was not brain- 
washed. “My father hated all shams, 
of which one was religion.” And listen 
for a moment to John Stuart Mill: “My 
father found it impossible to believe 
that a world so full of evil was the work 
of an author combining infinite power 
with perfect goodness and righteous- 
ness. His intellect spurned the subtle- 
ties by which men attempted to blind 
themselves to this open contradiction. 
At an early age he made me a reader of 
ecclesiastical history, and taught me to 
take the strongest interest in the 
Reformation, as the great decisive con- 
test against priestly tyranny. I am thus 
one of the very few examples of one who 
has not thrown off religious belief, but 
never had it.” 

Turgeniev, the archetype of the 
realist, gave the most succinct defini- 
tion of prayer: “Great God, grant that 
twice two be not four.” 

THOMAS B. GRAVE ‘19 
Silver Spring, Md. 
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Ninety-Nine Botties by Frank C. Van 
Cleef ‘04. Published by the Oberlin 
Historical and Improvement Organiza- 
tion (O.H.I.O). $6.75. This is a collec- 
tion of the author’s recollections and 
episodes since 1886 originating in 
Lorain County, Ohio. It is the first of 
three books which Van Cleef, who re- 
ceived the honorary D.H.L. from Ober- 
lin in 1969, is writing as “my last 
squawk” about his lifelong love affair 
with Oberlin and vicinity and its his- 
tory. 

The others are entitled “Bringing in 
the Sheaves” and “Gathering Horse- 
feathers.” They, too, will be published 
by O.H.I.O. which Van Cleef helped 
found after moving to Oberlin in 1949 
when he retired as a lawyer, corporate 
executive and investment adviser. He 
has been an active and _ honorary 
trustee of the College for 42 years. 

Van Cleef was born in Wellington in 
1881 and the first half of “Ninety-Nine 
Bottles” discusses his recollections of 
his pre-college days there. The book’s 
title is taken from a ditty that his high 
school class of 1899 adopted as its class 
song. Discussions about Oberlin begin 
with President Barrows’ visit to Welling- 
ton High School to hear a special class 
recite Virgil. Wan Cleef grew to think 
so much of Barrows that he named his 
first son, the late John Henry Van Cleef 
‘31, after him. 

This is the third book to be published 
by OHIO. Others were “The 
Churchills of Oberlin” (1965) and “The 
Music of Oberlin and Some Who Made 
It” (1968), both by Van Cleef’s friend 
and classmate, the late Ernest Chamber- 
lain. “Ninety-Nine Bottles” is on sale 
at the Oberlin Co-op Book Store. Until 
Jan. 1 its price is $5 plus 25 cents post- 
age. 

The Co-op Book Store also is accepting 
advance orders for “Bringing in the 


Sheaves” and “Gathering Horse- 
feathers” at the same pre-publication 
price of $5 plus 25 cents postage. Ohio 
residents should include 20 cents sales 
tax. “Bringing in the Sheaves” will 
describe Van Cleef’s law practice in 
Cleveland and “Gathering Horse- 
feathers” will be the story of the Flen- 
trop organ the Van Cleefs gave to the 
Conservatory in 1974. 

The purpose of the three volumes is 
to support O.H.I.O.’s efforts to prepare 
the Monroe House in Oberlin for use as 
a museum, repair the roof of the Oberlin 
Community Center and to recognize 
Charles Martin Hall ’85 by reconstruct- 
ing the woodshed where he experi- 
mented with aluminum processing. 


More THAN LAND: Stories OF NEw 
ENGLAND COUNTRY LIFE AND SURVEYING 
by Heman Chase. Illustrated by Randy 
Miller ‘70. William L. Bauham Pub- 
lishers. $5.95. These true stories of 
rural life in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire are illustrated with 15 of Randy 
Miller’s original wood engravings. 
During 50 years as one of the region’s 
best surveyors, Chase has had “a chance 
to survey more than land . . . people, 
problems, history, the terrain of God’s 
country and man’s enhancement or 
desecration of it.” Whether he de- 
scribes old-time Yankee farmers, canny 
courtroom lawyers, newly-arrived city 
folk and summer people, railroad men 
or church deacons, he has a shrewd eye 
for the small incident or intimate detail 
which _ illuminates character. His 
thoughtful observations on the human 
drama are interspersed with dry wit and 
gentle humor. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC PROBLEMS: CONTROVERSY 
OVER POPULATION CONTROL by Ralph 
Thomlinson ‘48. Dickinson Publishing 
Co. Inc. This is designed as a sociologi- 
cal analysis of selected population 
trends, problems and controversies in 
the contemporary world and especially 
the U.S. The author places the popula- 
tion phenomena in context by spelling 
out interconnections with related sub- 
jects. He deals with why the population 
problem exists, world and _ national 
growth, the family planning contro- 
versy, mortality and migration control. 
Citing lower mortality as the real but 
desirable culprit in the population ex- 
plosion, Thomlinson sees decreasing 
fertility as the central focus of con- 
temporary national policies. “Acknowl- 
edging that birth control is the most 
highly-controversial facet of the popula- 
tion problem as far as nondemographers 
are concerned, professional demogra- 
phers almost unanimously favor con- 
trolling fertility by whatever techniques 
science can offer.” In conclusion he 
examines demographic solutions in 
terms of national policies in the U.S., 
Japan, China, India and developing 
nations. Thomlinson is professor of 
sociology at California State and spent 
four of the past six years doing demo- 
graphic research in Thailand, Morocco, 
France and England. 


ART HANDBOOK FOR ELEMENTARY TEACH- 
ERS by James C. Mills ‘64 M.A.T. Ken- 
dall-Hunt (a division of William C. 
Brown Publishers). $12.50. This text- 
book is a first of its kind in its loose- 
leaf format. Each page is a single unit 
in itself and not dependent on any 
other part of the book. A page can be 
removed and not affect the understand- 
ing of the others. Readers can rear- 
range, delete or add pages to fill their 
particular needs. Topics covered are 
teaching art to children, elementary art 
activities, elementary design concepts 
and elementary history concepts. 
Mills, who teaches art at Eastern Ten- 
nessee State U., has conducted seminars 
and workshops on the relationship be- 
tween reading development and art 
instruction which emphasizes the in- 
clusion of details in the drawings of 
young children. 


Comparative PuysicaL EDUCATION 
AND Sport by Bruce L. Bennett ’39, 
Maxwell L. Howell and Uriel Simri. 
Lea & Febiger. $12. The authors ex- 
plore and compare sports and physical 
education in countries, large and small, 
industrialized and developing, through- 
out the world. Emphasis is given to 
international sports competition and 
its many facets, such as professionalism, 
the role of women, political influence 
in sports, racism, organization and 
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facilities in various countries. The 
material is presented topically so poli- 
cies and programs of all 35 countries 
surveyed are compared and evaluated 
in units. Bennett is professor of physi- 
cal education at Ohio State. 


Noise: THE New Menace by Lucy Estrin 
Kavaler ‘45. John Day (a division of 
Thomas Y. Crowell). In an effort to alert 
readers to noise as a new menace, Ms. 
Kavaler gathered material from many 
places including Japan, the noisiest of 
countries, as well as many of the noisy 
cities of the U.S. She shows what noise 
does to people physically and psycho- 
logically and tells what can be done to 
control it. A free-lance writer for medi- 
cal publications, Ms. Kavaler has written 
11 other books which examine the 
sociological and economic effects of 
medical and biological data. 


THe Pouttics OF ELECTORAL COLLEGE 
REFORM by Lawrence D. Longley ‘62 and 
Alan G. Braun. Yale University Press. 
Since the first edition of this book was 
published in 1972, Longley notes efforts 
toward reform have stalled while 
scholarship concerning the effects of the 
electoral college has increased. Both 
editions detail the electoral college’s 
system as “a defective means for elect- 
ing the president.” How the electoral 
college works, how the system was 
established and how it conceivably and 
easily might fail are points examined. 
The second edition incorporates new 
data and analyses of the electoral col- 
lege in the 1970's. According to 
Longley, “the 1972 election gave little 
new impetus to electoral reform. The 
1976 and possibly subsequent elections 
will be held under the traditional elec- 
toral college system. A_ presidential 
election may yet provide the American 
people and their political leaders with 
tragic evidence of the potentially dis- 
astrous shortcomings of the electoral 
college system.” Longley is assistant 
professor of government at Lawrence 
College and was a 1972 Wisconsin 
Democratic presidential elector. 


SPIKED FLOWER by Rena Goichberg ’69. 
Cassandra Publications. $2. This is the 
first in a series of chapbooks by indi- 
vidual authors to be published by the 
Noe Valley Poets Workshop, an evolv- 
ing and changeable community of 
writers shaping their own styles and 
critical viewpoints. This book con- 
taining 37 of Ms. Goichberg’s poems and 
15 of her drawings can be obtained from 
Noe Valley Poets Workshop, 160 Caselli 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 94114 (in- 
clude 25¢ for postage). All proceeds are 
returned to the workshop for future 
publications. 


Jutius K. NyYERERE; TEACHER OF AFRICA 
by Shirley Graham ’34. Julian Messner. 
$5.95. This biography of the Tanzanian 
president is written especially for young 
people. It gives the historical and social 
background of this African country and 
includes a section on its friendship with 
China. Ms. Graham is presently teach- 
ing at the U. of Massachusetts as a 
guest lecturer in creative writing. She 
has lived in Africa since 1959 and was 
present at the founding of Ghana where 
she worked with her husband, W. E. B. 
Dubois, until his death in 1963. 


OxyMoron by Michael B. Zack, M.D. ’64. 
Dorrance & Co. $6.95. This novel deals 
with two young doctors who feel the 
solution to the problems of modern 
medicine may lie in a unique combination 
of science and humanism. Together, 
they begin a research project aimed 
at the irradication of a rare fatal disease 
and based on the premise that disease 
is but a variant of normal bodily reac- 
tion. Through their research they make 
a breakthrough, proving their philoso- 
phy that, in medicine, science and 
humanism must not only coexist, but 
indeed rely on each other for success. 
Through the despair, through the 
struggles, there is the seed of hope that 
man will learn to know himself biolog- 
ically and, as a consequence, may revere 
all life. Dr. Zack, presently director of 
pulmonary medicine at Malden (Mass.) 
Hospital, is also a Clinical Fellow in 
medicine at Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Harvard Medical School. 


THE FORGE AND THE Forest by Betty 
Underwood. Houghton Mifflin. $6.95. 
Bernadette, the orphan French heroine 
of Mrs. Underwood’s “The Tamarack 
Tree” (1972), finds herself in conflict with 
a clergyman because she is not equal to 
the docile “virtue” of submission, but 
she becomes a fiercely sympathetic ally 
to the minister’s growing involvement 
(1834) in the abolition movement. 

As in “Tamarack Tree” which won 
the 1972 Jane Addams Children’s Book 
Award for excellence in writing on the 
theme of brotherhood, this historical 
novel is well researched. It finds Berna- 
dette (aged 16) still planning to attend 
Oberlin and there is frequent mention of 
the plans of the Lane rebels to move to 
Oberlin. 

Mrs. Underwood is a daughter of the 
late Ethel Todd Anderson ’12. 
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WALTON B. GEIGER, Aug. 23 in Albuquerque, 
N.M. A nationally-known research chemist, 
he taught at Oberlin in 1939-40 as Charles 
M. Hall research instructor. After working as 
a biochemist on atomic bomb projects for the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards during WWII, he 
taught at Rutgers and carried on streptomy- 
cin and penicillin research at the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experimental Station. In 
1948-55 he was adjunct assistant professor 
in the department of therapeutic and experi- 
mental pharmacology at NYU Medical 
School where his research centered on rheu- 
matic fever. 

Mr. Geiger became chief of the enzyme 
laboratory at the Southwest Foundation, San 
Antonio, Texas, and did basic research in 
smooth muscles at Trinity. Most recently he 
was on the faculty at the U. of New Mexico 
researching drug addiction. He was also 
lab director for the LaLave Drug Rehabili- 
tation Center at Albuquerque and did research 
work at Norristown State Hospital on the use 
of drugs for treating mental diseases. 

Born Aug. 6, 1913, in Williamsport, Pa., 
he received the A.B. in 1935 and the Ph.D. 
from Yale in 1938. In addition to his wife, 
Sumiko, he leaves three daughters, a grand- 
daughter, a brother and a sister. 


Ropert D. Murray, Sept. 17 in Princeton, 
NJ. He was associate professor of classics 
at Princeton, specializing in Greek tragedy 
and the imagery of Greek poetry, at the time 
of his death. Before joining the Princeton 
faculty, he taught classics at Oberlin, 1949- 
52. He was a trustee of the Vergilian Society 
of America, a member of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Atlantic States and the American 
Archaeological Association. He was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa at Princeton where he re- 
ceived the A.B. (1941), the M.A. (1948) and 
the Ph.D. (1949). Mr. Murray was born in 
Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 25, 1917. He leaves his 
wife, the former Jane Steele, whom he mar- 
ried in 1942. 
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IDA RICKERT WarbeN, Aug. 18 in Akron, 
Ohio, after a lengthy illness. She was born in 
Wadsworth, Ohio, Jan. 17, 1876. From 1895 
to 1896 she studied piano and organ in the 
Conservatory. She was a country music 
teacher in the Wadsworth area before com- 
ing to Oberlin. 

Mrs. Warden was a charter member of the 
Oberlin Women’s Club of Akron, becoming a 
life member in 1965. She was married to 
William F. Warren, one of the founders of 
the Burt Manufacturing Co. of Akron. He 
died in 1921. She leaves two sons, two 
grandsons and five great grandchildren. 


1902 


Frances Dawson WALLACE, July 29 in Los 
Angeles where she had lived for many years. 
Born April 2, 1881, in Warren, Ill., she at- 
tented the Conservatory 1901-02. After 
studying at the Chicago Art Institute and the 
Academy of Fine Arts, she was a commercial 
artist. She and J. Gordon Wallace were mar- 
ried in 1914. She leaves a daughter. 
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IpA Mae Oviatt CHAMBERLIN, Aug. 31 at 
Anna Maria Nursing Home, Aurora, Ohio. 
She was born May 17, 1883, in Twinsburg, 
Ohio. After attending the Conservatory 
1900-03, she taught elementary school in 
Twinsburg for eight years. She was the oldest 
member of the Hudson (Ohio) Congregational 
Church and a past matron of the Hudson 
chapter of Eastern Star. She leaves three 
children, six grandchildren and 13 great- 
grandchildren. Her husbands, Silas Sawyer 
and Walter Chamberlin, are deceased. 


1909 


Victor C. DoerscHuk, July 22 in Pittsburgh. 
A retired divisional manager for ALCOA, he 
began his career as a research apprentice 
under Charles M. Hall ’85 at the Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., plant, 1910-13. After managing 
the ALCOA plant at Massena, N.Y., 1914-35, 
he joined the general offices in Pittsburgh in 
1936 as superintendent and then general 
manager of the reduction division. He’ re- 
tired in 1952. During WWII he was respon- 
sible for staffing and operating the ALCOA 
and Defense Plant Corp. smelting plants. 

Mr. Doerschuk was a member of the Ameri- 
can Electro-Chemical Society, the Air Pollu- 
tion Control Association and the Allegheny 
County (Pa.) Smoke Control Authority. He 
was also on the board of the Pittsburgh 
branch of the United World Federalists. 

While a student at Oberlin, he taught me- 
chanical drawing in the Academy and then 
tutored preparatory students in math, 1909- 
10. Active in alumni affairs, he was a past 
president of the Pittsburgh club and had 
been class president since 1965. He was spe- 
cial gifts chairman for the 1960 Science- 
Conservatory Building Fund campaign in the 
Pittsburgh area. In 1953 he was awarded 
the Alumni Citation and in recent years was 
a consistent winner of the Putter’s Trophy for 
the fewest putts in the annual Commence- 
ment Weekend golf tournament. 

He was born March 10, 1886, in Shanes- 
ville, Ohio. He and Ethel Timmerman were 
married in 1918. In addition to his wife, 
he leaves two children. 


Haze. Petry Haypen, Aug. 15 in Peter- 
borough, N.H., after a long illness. She 
was born in Maryville, Mo., July 21, 1887. 
In 1912 she and Oberlin classmate Joel B. 
Hayden were married. Mr. Hayden, emeritus 
headmaster of Western Reserve Academy in 
Hudson, Ohio, and a former trustee of the 
College (1922-46), died in 1950. Prior to her 
marriage, Mrs. Hayden taught high school 
Latin and English in Maryville for three years. 
She was a former member of the League of 
Women Voters and the AAUW. She leaves 
children Jean (Mrs. Samuel Guarnaccia) ‘40 
and Joel Jr. “43. 
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HERBERT M. Howison, Oct. 2, 1974, in a nurs- 
ing home in Arlington Heights, Ill. Born 
Nov. 21, 1888, at Chippewa Lake, Mich., he 
attended the Conservatory 1907-12. He then 
taught piano and organ in Lake Charles, La., 
becoming director of music at Oswego College 
in Kansas 1915-16. In addition to teaching 
piano he was business manager at Wichita 
College of Music. From 1919 until his re- 
tirement in 1955 he was a manufacturer's 
agent. Mr. Howison leaves his wife, Flor- 
ence Kinnear ‘12 whom he married in 1914, 
two children, five grandchildren and 14 great 
grandchildren. 
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ELIZABETH LELAND YEATON, Aug. 6 in Guthrie 
Center, Iowa, after a short illness. She was 
born Oct. 5, 1890, in Boone, Iowa. After 
graduating from the Conservatory, she taught 
piano and organ at Des Moines College, 1912- 
14. In 1915 she returned to Boone as su- 
pervisor of public school music for three 
years. Following her marriage in 1922 to 
Dale A. Yeaton, she moved to Guthrie Center. 
From 1923 until 1948 she was organist and 
choir director at the Methodist Church. She 
also gave private piano lessons from 1922 
until her retirement in 1966. 

Mrs. Yeaton was a regent of DAR, a past 
president of the American Legion Auxiliary 
and a former member of the Guthrie Center 
Women’s Club. In 1912 she became a mem- 
ber of the American Guild of Organists. She 
leaves a daughter and a granddaughter. 
Her husband died in 1948. 


1914 


Doris GREGG Morris, Oct. 6 in Galion, Ohio. 
She attended the College 1910-11 and later 
taught music in the Marion and Akron, Ohio, 
schools. She and Fred B. Cleland were mar- 
ried in 1921; he died in 1963. Her second 
husband, the Rev. Albert K. Morris, a Baptist 
minister in Akron, died in 1968. She leaves 
sons Sherrill Cleland ‘49 and Hugh Cleland, 
two stepchildren and a sister, Philomen Gregg 
who attended Oberlin, 1919-20. 


Haro_p C. Spore, Sept. 11 at his home in 
Tulsa, Okla., of aplastic anemia. After 38 
years with the Sun Oil Co. and its predeces- 
sors in Tulsa, he retired as chief gauger of 
the West Tulsa refinery in 1958. Prior to 
joining MidContinent Petroleum (later Sunray 
and then Sun Oil) in 1920, he taught physi- 
cal education and coached freshman football 
and baseball at Oberlin, 1914-16 and 1917- 
18. During the intervening year, he taught 
at a high school in Minneapolis. He was an 
aerial observer in the Army Signal Corps, 
1918-19. 

Mr. Spore was a member of the Tulsa 
Audubon and the Oklahoma Ornithological 
Societies, All Souls Unitarian Church and 
Carson-Wilson American Legion Post. In 
recent years he and his wife (Clara Oltman 
‘15) divided their time between their resi- 
dence in Tulsa and a wilderness home in east- 
ern Oklahoma’s Cookson Hills. The Spores 
were married in 1922. A native of Florence, 
Ohio, Mr. Spore was born July 4, 1893. His 
father, Clarence J. Spore, attended the Acad- 
emy, 1878-79. In addition to his wife, he 
leaves daughters Alice ‘48 (Mrs. Harold 
Howes) and Janet ‘51 (Mrs. John Slater) 
and eight grandchildren. 
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Marian Date BENNETT, Sept. 16 in Provi- 
dence, R.I., after a four-year illness. A resi- 
dent of Barrington, R.I., for 50 years, she 
taught at West Barrington Elementary and 
St. Andrews Schools. Earlier she was a 
teacher in Burlington, Vt., and Springfield, 
Mass. She served two terms on the Barring- 
ton School Committee and was a member of 
the Barrington Republican Town Committee, 
the Garden Club, the League of Women Vot- 
ers and the District Nursing Committee. 
Born in Waterbury, Vt., Sept. 23, 1892, 
Mrs. Bennett attended Oberlin 1912-14 and 
graduated from the Framington, Mass., 
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Normal School. She and Arthur Bennett were 
married in 1917. In addition to her husband, 
she leaves three children, four grandchildren 
and a great grandchild. 


1918 


Mary Brown Coo ey, Sept. 29 in Ashtabula 
(Ohio) Medicare Nursing Center following 
a long illness. She was born in New Brigh- 
ton, Pa., July 7, 1896. Before her marriage 
to John M. Cooley in 1921, she taught physi- 
cal education for two years at Indiana U. 
She was a librarian at Florida State U., 1954- 
64. At the time of her retirement she moved 
to Conneaut, Ohio, where she was a member 
of the Mary Redmond chapter of the DAR, 
the Ashtabula Teachers Association, the 
Brown Memorial Hospital Sewing Group, 
the United Church of Christ Women’s Circle 
and a past president of the Delphian Society. 
She leaves children Thomas and Mary Jean 
‘46 (Mrs. Frank Leforgeais). Her husband 
died in 1958. 


1919 


Georce D. Boice, July 31 at Hepburn Hospi- 
tal in Ogdensburg, N.Y. Since 1967 he had 
been living in the family home in Lisbon, N.Y. 
He was born in Phoenix, Ariz., Nov. 21, 1895. 
A veteran of W.W. I, he served with Company 
336, a machine gun battalion, in France. 
Following his marriage in 1918 to Suessa Dart, 
he lived in Buffalo, where he was an accoun- 
tant for 50 years. He was a Boy Scout leader 
in the Buffalo area and an active member of 
the Wesleyan Church of Lisbon. 

Mr. Boice leaves two children and four 
grandchildren. His wife died in 1974. 


1925 


Henry C. Craine, Aug. 16 in Eugene, Ore., 
his residence since 1965. For 35 years he 
was a physical education teacher, coach and 
then principal in the Mt. Vernon, N.Y., school 
system. He taught physical education at 
Washington School from 1930 until 1944 
when he became principal of Fulton Elemen- 
tary School, a position he held until his re- 
tirement in 1965. Prior to going to Mt. 
Vernon, he taught in Cleveland Heights and 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

Mr. Craine was born Oct. 19, 1903, in Ge- 
neva, Ohio. He received the M.A. from Am- 
herst in 1927 and the Ed.D. from NYU in 
1941. As a result of his doctoral thesis, he 
published “Teaching Athletic Skills in Phys- 
ical Education.” He served on the board of 
directors of the Bronx Valley (N.Y.) Boy 
Scout Council, of Family Service and of the 
Community Chest. In Eugene he was chair- 
man of the state advisory committee for the 
1971 White House Conference on Aging and 
was active in the American Association of 
Retired People. 

He leaves his wife, the former Anne Roberts 
whom he married in 1929, brothers Lyle ‘31 
and C.R., a son, James, and two grandchil- 
dren. 


F. JOSEPHINE McDouGaLt, k, July 31 in Flint, 
Mich., where she was associated with the 
elementary school system for 45 years. She 
joined the Flint system in 1926 as a kinder- 
garten teacher, became dean and assistant 


junior high principal in 1939 and was an ele- 
mentary principal 1941-62. As director of 
elementary education for the Flint Board of 
Education, 1962-67, she supervised the pro- 
grams in 42 schools. From 1967 until her re- 
tirement in 1971 she was a consultant for the 
Mott Program in Elementary Education. 

Miss McDougall was born Jan. 16, 1906, 
in Ann Arbor, Mich. She received the B.S. 
from Eastern Michigan U. in 1938 and the 
M.A. from the U. of Michigan in 1948. She 
was a steward of the Court St. Methodist 
Church and a member of Boy and Girl Scout 
organizations, the Child Welfare Board, the 
Council of Social Agencies and the Flint In- 
stitute of Arts. She spent the summer of 1970 
in the Orient with an international group of 
educators. After her retirement in 1971 she 
traveled in Spain, Portugal and Morocco for 
a year and then visited the Greek Islands and 
the Holy Land. 


1926 


RuTH LANGE MaHoney, k, Sept. 5 in Akron, 
Ohio, after a long illness. She taught for 
many years in the Akron public schools, re- 
tiring in 1968. She leaves her husband, 
Harold. 


1927 


MayjorY WoopsurNe LETHBRIDGE, June 4 in 
Tampa, Fla., of a cerebral hemorrhage. She 
was born Sept. 27, 1904, in Akidu, India, 
where her parents were missionaries. After 
graduating from Oberlin, she taught high 
school English and history for three years in 
Albion, Mich. She and D. Ross Lethbridge 
were married in 1930 and moved to Mason, 
Mich., where Dr. Lethbridge maintained a 
dental practice until his retirement in 1965. 
At that time they moved to Tampa. 

While living in Mason, Mrs. Lethbridge was 
a member of the First Presbyterian Church, 
the College Club and the women’s board of 
Alma College and she was active in raising 
construction funds for Mason General Hospi- 


tal. She leaves her husband and a brother, 
Dr. Harris Woodburne ‘27. Her son, Richard, 
died in 1942. 

1928 


VIRGINIA HEMINGWAY SPAYDE, June 20 at her 
home in Charlevoix, Mich. She was born in 
Oak Park, Ill., June 11, 1903. Her parents, 
George R. and Anna (Ratcliff) Hemingway at- 
tended the Academy, 1894-95 and 1893-95 
respectively. After receiving a kindergarten- 
primary certificate from the National Col- 
lege of Education (1930), Mrs. Spayde taught 
in Oak Park, Ill., and then at the Sunset Gap 
School in Newport, Tenn. She returned tothe 
Chicago area in 1933 to teach in various pre- 
school programs. During 1937-45 she was 
director of kindergarten education for the 
Muncie, Ind., school system and then con- 
tinued as a part-time director and substitute 
teacher. 

When her husband retired from the N.Y. 
Central Railroad in 1955, they moved to Clear- 
water, Fla., where she did substitute teaching 
in the Pinella County schools. For a num- 
ber of years, she and her husband spent win- 
ters in Florida and summers at their cottage 
in Charlevoix. She leaves her husband, 
George, whom she married in 1946, and a sis- 
ter, Margaret ‘23 (Mrs. Homer Bundy). 
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ee 
WARREN VINCENT CAMERON, Aug. 22 in Salem, 
Ore. After several years as special counsel 
to the city of Eugene, Ore., he was appointed 
assistant attorney general of Oregon, 1967- 
69. In 1970 he became a consultant and lec- 
turer at Willamette Law School. From 
1938 until he returned to practicing law in 
1963, he was president of the Cameron Co., 
wholesalers and importers of horticultural 
products on the West Coast. 

Born Sept. 19, 1912, in Buffalo, Mr. Cam- 
eron received the LL.B. from Harvard in 1937. 
During his career he wrote many law review 
articles dealing with the First Amendment 
and other aspects of Constitutional law. 
While at Oberlin he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, was business manager of the Hi-O- 
Hi, feature editor of the Review and a varsity 
soccer player. He leaves four children and 
five grandchildren. 


1935 


MarRIAN HAHN Bukara, Aug. 23 in Oberlin 
following a heart attack. Born in Oberlin, 
Sept. 13, 1907, she had lived for many years 
at the family homestead on Quarry Rd. Af- 
ter three years in the Conservatory, she at- 
tended the American School in Fontainbleau, 
France, in 1927, and then studied privately in 
Paris and Munich. In 1934 she returned to 
the Conservatory to complete work on the 
Mus.B. 

Mrs. Bukara was associate professor of pi- 
ano at Shorter College in Rome, Ga., 1935- 
37. She was a special instructor of piano in 
the Oberlin Conservatory 1946-48 and taught 
piano privately in the Oberlin area. A mem- 
ber of the First Methodist Church and the 
United Methodist Women, she served on 
the church music committee. 

In 1952 she married Milutin Bukara. He 
died in 1970. She was previously married to 
George Tauber and Lawrence Nickles. She 
leaves two sons, Daniel and Paul; a brother, 
Charles ‘31; a sister, Kathryn (Mrs. Paul 
Court) who studied at Oberlin, 1918-19; and 
six grandchildren. Her brother, Harold, 
who attended the College, 1920-23, is de- 
ceased. 


1937 


HerBert M. WEINBERG, Sept. 14 at his home 
in Wheaton, Md., of a heart attack. He re- 
tired in 1970 from the Veterans Administra- 
tion’s department of medicine and surgery 
where he was chief of employee and labor re- 
lations, 1953-67, and Equal Employment 
Opportunity staff advisor, 1967-70. As la- 
bor relations chief, he handled negotiations 
for hospitals with national unions, advised 
and conducted labor relations training for 
hospitals and also gave EEO training seminars 
across the nation. 

After leaving the Army in 1946, where he 
was chief of civilian personnel for the Air 
Force Central Procurement in Chicago, Mr. 
Weinberg became the first personnel director 
for the VA’s largest neuropsychiatric hospi- 
tal in Downey, Ill. In addition to organizing 
and directing the hospital’s comprehensive 
personnel program for 1,500 employees, he 
was the hospital’s public relations director. 
When he was transferred to VA headquarters 
in Washington in 1951, he was responsible 
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for the recruitment of medical personnel for 
all VA hospitals. 

Since his retirement, he had worked as a 
management consultant in the Washington 
area and was active in senior citizens pro- 
grams in Montgomery and Prince Georges 
(Md.) Counties. Last year he was coordi- 
nator of programs for the aging at Prince 
Georges Community College where he con- 
ducted courses and conferences and served as 
liaison with government and community or- 
ganizations. He also organized current 
events discussion groups at the Forest Glen 
Senior Citizens Center in 1972 and received a 
Montgomery County community service 
award for his work. In 1973 he was elected 
a director of the Jewish Social Service 
Agency. He had previously written a hand- 
book for JSSA discussion leaders and was 
cited for his contributions to the Jewish Fos- 
ter Home. 

Mr. Weinberg was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Feb. 7, 1916. He received the M.A. in public 
administration from the U. of Cincinnati in 
1939 and did graduate work in hospital ad- 
ministration at Northwestern, 1948-49. He 
worked for the Cincinnati Recreation Com- 
mittee, 1939-41, and then was chief job 
analyst at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. He 
was a past president of the Oberlin Washing- 
ton Alumni Club and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Federal Conference on 
Employee Relations (1957-58). He leaves his 
wife, the former Edith Glick whom he mar- 
ried in 1943, and two sons. 


1939 


Rocer W. Moore, Sept. 5 in Baltimore, Md., 
of cancer. He was born March 18, 1940, in 
Cheyenne, Wyo. He received the A.B. from 
Yale in 1932 and two degrees from Oberlin, 
the M.A. in English in 1939 and the Mus.B. 
in 1940. Later he taught English at the Tome 
School in Port Deposit, Md., Elgin Academy 
in Illinois and the Haverford School in Penn- 
sylvania. He leaves a brother, Austin ’23, a 
sister, Alice Sawyer, and two children, 
Thomas and Katherine ‘67. 


1944 


JoHN E. TurNER, May 27 when his car struck 
a tree near Franklin, Maine. Dr. Turner had 
a private psychiatric practice in Bangor, 
Maine, and was on the psychiatric staff at 
Blue Hill (Maine) Memorial Hospital and 
Mount Desert Island Hospital in Bar Harbor 
at the time of his death. He was also clinical 
director at Bangor State Hospital, 1968-71. 
Before going to Bangor in 1965, he was as- 
sistant to the director of Willow Grove (Pa.) 
Hospital and maintained private offices in Wil- 
low Grove and Levittown. In addition he 
was a staff member at the former Valley Forge 
(Pa.) Army Hospital. 

Dr. Turner was born in Beirut, Lebanon, 
Aug. 28, 1924, and graduated from Western 
Reserve Medical School in 1947. He was a 
member of the American and the Maine Med- 
ical Associations, the Hancock County 
(Maine) and the Bangor Medical Societies. 
He leaves his wife, the former Karon Jack; 
children John ‘76, Andrew, Abigail, Catherine, 
Margaret and Patricia ‘74; his mother, Mrs. 
Edward Turner, and two brothers. 


1945 


Rev. WILLIAM R. Ross, i, Sept. 12 at Rockynol 
Presbyterian Home, Akron, Ohio. After serv- 
ing the United Presbyterian Church in Cuy- 
lerville, N.Y., 1927-37, he was pastor of the 
Northfield (Ohio) United Presbyterian 
Church until 1955 when he went to the Cov- 
enant United Presbyterian Church in East 
Palestine, Ohio. Upon retirement in 1965, he 
and his wife returned to Northfield. 

The Rev. Mr. Robb was born on a farm 
near St. Clairsville, Ohio, Aug. 30, 1898. 
He received the A.B. from the U. of Akron 
in 1923 and the Th.B. from Pittsburgh Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1927. He studied in the 
Graduate School of Theology, 1944-45 and 
1948-50. In 1929 he married the former 
Leona Martz. In addition to his wife, he 
leaves a son and two grandchildren. 


1946 


JANE BENNETT WESTON, Aug. 15 in Philadel- 
phia, of cancer. After nearly 25 years with 
the American Friends Service Committee, in 
1972 she was appointed international ser- 
vice division secretary, a position she held un- 
til illness forced her to resign in 1974. She 
completed a world tour of AFSC service 
programs abroad in 1973 which included pre- 
school centers for refugee children in the 
Gaza strip, community development work in 
Zambia, population education programs in 
West Africa, relief and rehabilitation in 
Bangladesh, civilian rehabilitation in Viet- 
nam, community service work in Mexico 
and rural development work in Guatemala. 

Mrs. Weston’s first assignment with AFSC 
was in postwar Germany, where she as- 
sisted in work with displaced persons 1949- 
51. She served with the Social and Techni- 
cal Assistance program of AFSC in Phila- 
delphia 1952-58, becoming director in 1957. 
After leaving AFSC in 1958, she returned in 
1959 as director of the housing opportunities 
program in Chicago. In 1963 Mrs. Weston 
was awarded the Wright Memorial Award by 
the Chicago Commission on Human Relations 
for her leadership in expanding housing op- 
portunities for minority families throughout 
the Chicago metropolitan area. She later 
was associate executive secretary of the 
AFSC Chicago office until 1972. 

Born in Toledo, Ohio, Feb. 19, 1925, she 
was reared in nearby Maumee. She did grad- 
uate work at American University in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and was a graduate assistant in 
political science at the U. of Wisconsin 
where she received the M.A. in 1949, 

In 1958 she married Don L. Weston, a for- 
mer management consultant in the motor car- 
rier field and vice president of A. T. Kear- 
ney and Co., Chicago. He died of cancer in 
1971. In addition to her father, Leonard P. 
Bennett ‘16, she leaves brothers Dr. Fred- 
erick D. Bennett ‘37 and Dr. H. Stanley Ben- 
nett ‘42. Her mother, Margaret Dewey 
Bennett ‘15, is deceased. 

Memorial services were held in McNab, IIL, 
in connection with the Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing on Aug. 15, in Philadelphia at the old 
Race Street Meeting House on Aug. 18, 
and in Chicago at Quaker House on Aug. 21. 


1948 


Rev. Lewis Z. EICHELBERGER, t, Aug. 23, in 
Irmo, S.C. He was born Oct. 5, 1898, in 
Irmo and entered the Baptist ministry there in 
1921. For many years he preached at 
churches in Richland and Lexington coun- 
ties in South Carolina. He was also prin- 
cipal of Rosenwald Junior High School in 
Irmo for several years and taught in the Rich- 
land County schools. During World War II 
he was an Army chaplain in Europe and in 
the Pacific. He received the A.B. in 1931 and 
the B.D. in 1942-from Benedict College in 
Columbia, S.C. 

The Rev. Mr. Eichelberger was the only 
life member of the Men’s State Missionary 
and Education Convention of South Carolina 
and was a Royal Arch Mason. He leaves two 
children and a granddaughter. His wife, 
the former Rubye Noah whom he married 
in 1934, is deceased. 


Don A. WELLS, Aug. 27 at his home in Ithaca, 
N.Y., of a heart attack. He was professor of 
music and director of the orchestra and the 
wind ensemble at Western Connecticut State 
College. Prior to joining the Western Con- 
necticut faculty in 1970, he taught applied 
woodwinds and theory at Ithaca College for 
19 years and directed the orchestra there 
1960-67. He also taught at the U. of 
Wisconsin and conducted the Binghampton 
Tri-City Orchestra. 

Born Dec. 22, 1922, in Tulsa, Okla., he 
studied at North Texas and Central State 
Teachers’ Colleges and received the Mus.B. 
from Oberlin in 1948 and the Mus. M. in 
1950. He was a member of Pi Kappa Lamb- 
da, Phi Mu Alpha and Mu Phi Symphonia. 
A musician with the Air Force band during 
WWIL, he was also oboist with the Oklahoma 
State Symphony Orchestra, the Wichita Falls 
(Texas) Symphony, the Tulsa Symphony and 
the Erie (Pa.) Philharmonic. He leaves his 
wife, the former Elizabeth Moore ’52, whom 
he married in 1951, two children and a broth- 
er. 


1958 


Puitip H. Mivter, April 1 at his home in Jor- 
dan, N.Y., of congestive heart failure. He 
was a reading teacher in the West Genesee 
(N.Y.) Central School District and a music di- 
rector for station WONO-FM. Before moving 
to Jordan six years ago, he taught at the 
Friends’ Academy in North Dartmouth, Mass., 
1959-63, and served as pastor of the Friends’ 
Meeting in Central Village, Mass., and part- 
time minister of Allen’s Neck Friends’ Meet- 
ing. In 1963 he became head of the Latin 
department at the Catlin Gabel School in 
Portland, Ore. He later taught at the John 
Woolman School in Nevada City, Calif., and 
Keith Junior High School in New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Mr. Miller was born in Mansfield, Ohio, 
April 24, 1935. He was one of the founders 
of the Mahler-Bruckner Circle at Oberlin. 
He leaves his wife, the former Sally Millard 
‘58 whom he married in 1957, four children, 


a sister and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Paul I. 
Miller. 
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1975 


JaAMes ANTHONY and Lynne Harkabus were 
married Sept. 6 at St. Mary’s Church in Con- 
neaut, Ohio. James is a first-year medical 
student at the U. of Cincinnati and Lynne is 
working for Drs. Hornstein and Buddhdev in 
Cincinnati. Address: 1985 Seymour Ave., 
Apt. 6, Cincinnati, Ohio 45237. 

JOANN BaALoc and David Camp ’72 were mar- 
ried Aug. 2 in Parma, Ohio. Both are teach- 
ing in Wellington, Ohio. 

LINDA GarD is studying Hebrew and Old 
Testament at Duke while still trying to en- 
roll in a Ph.D. program in Near Eastern 
archaeology. She reports that Mary LARuE, 
LINK Bionp1 and Eric KrieL are also at Duke. 
Address: 1700 Pace St., Apt. U, Durham, N.C. 
UALOS: 

LarRY GAURILOFF is attending the U. of 
Georgia. Address: 1554 S. Lumpkin St., Apt. 
12, Athens, Ga. 30601. 

JOHN GRrRaABILL and Susan Schafer were 
married Aug. 30 at the First Parish Church in 
Lincoln, Mass. They are living in Concord. 

WILLIAM KUNKEL and Paula Borecki were 
married Sept. 6 at Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
Church, McDonald, Ohio. JOHN KovaNDA 
and Daniel Kunkel ’78 were ushers. Bill is 
a student at Ohio State School of Dentistry. 

REIMUNDO Perez is lecturing throughout 
Texas on Chicano poetry and literature and 
other topics related to the Chicano Move- 
ment. Under the pen name, Tigre, he has 
published “Free, Free At Last,” “Phases,” 
and “The Secret Meaning of Death and Los 
Cuatro.” 

BETHANNE SNODGRASS is a first-year student 
at Penn State U. College of Medicine at Her- 
shey, Pa. 

Matt WEISSMAN is: teaching first grade at 
a private school for intellectually gifted chil- 
dren in New York City. Address: 109 Jorele- 
mon St., Apt. 12, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201. 


1974 


SAM BakeR is in his first year of law school 
at Duke. Address: 1215 Welcome Circle, 
Durham, N.C. 27707. 

Katie DemMMER has moved to a blueberry 
farm just outside Kent, Ohio. She is “living 
in a rustic cabin complete with a deer’s head 
hanging above the fireplace.” Address: 
5052 Sunny Brook, Kent, Ohio 44240. Phone: 
(216) 678-4119. 

CYNTHIA ELEK is a secretary-receptionist 
for the engineering division of the Dallas 
(Texas) Water Department. She has orga- 
nized a girls’ soccer team which is part of 
the North Texas Women’s Soccer Association. 
Their ten-game season began Sept. 14. 
Since most of the players on the team work 
with Cynthia, the lettering on their jerseys 
reads, “You can’t fight City Hall.” Ad- 
dress: 3852 Treeline Drive, Dallas, Texas 
TOeaas 

CORRECTION: Susan FisHER is studying 
law at Northwestern. The item about her in 
the Sept.-Oct. issue was erroneous. 

JAMES HarRINGTON has been appointed or- 
ganist at St. Peter’s Cathedral and associate 
director of music for the Diocese of Scran- 
ton, Pa. He recently received the Mus.M. 
in organ performance from Yale. 

Betty Hunter Shultz completed her certi- 
fication requirements during the summer 
session at Youngstown State and is teaching 
half time at the Springfield Intermediate 
School, New Middletown, Ohio. She teaches 
fifth and sixth grade instrumental music 
students, seventh and eighth grade band 
and continues to teach privately. Husband 
Dan’s job is going well with no lay-offs ex- 
pected as was the case last year. Address: 
235 E. Martin St., East Palestine, Ohio 
444173. 

Wayne Lei is currently employed as a 
teaching assistant at Oregon State U. He 
hopes to complete research for the M.S. in 
biological science by spring. Address: 
West Hall 520, Corvallis, Ore. 97331. 

ANN M. MCKELVAIN and James A. Mismas 
‘73 were married Aug. 9 at the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Wooster, Ohio. CATH- 
ARINE BROCK was maid of honor. Ann and 
Jim are working toward their Mus.M.’s at the 
U. of Illinois in voice and organ respectively. 

PeTER Maier is studying law at Harvard 
and living in a converted barn across the 
street from the law school. Address: 1588 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
02138. 

CAROL OBERHAUSEN is principal cellist and 
in the string quartet with the Ft. Wayne Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. She finished the Mus.M. 
at Northern Illinois U. in August. Address: 
916 Dayton Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 46807. 
46807. 

FAISAL SALEH is an insurance consultant 
for Frank B. Hall and Co. in New York City 
and he expects to be assigned to the com- 
pany’s operations in the Middle East in a year. 
Faisal previously worked for Travelers in 
Hartford. Address: 27 Oak St., Apt. 15, 
Stamford, Conn. 06905. 

PETER SCHWEITZER returned from Israel 
in June after a year in Jerusalem where 
he studied Biblical, rabbinic and modern 
Hebrew. He is now in his second year of 
rabbinical school. Address: Hebrew Union 
College, 3101 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
45220. 
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CraiG Seevey has started his second year 
of graduate school in mathematics at Yale. 
Address: 57 Lake Place, New Haven, Conn. 
06511. 


1973 


MARGARET AMEY and CHARLES’ SMITH 
were married June 1 in Westport, Conn., by 
Rev. Ted Hoskins ‘55. Gus Smith ’76 was 
best man and CAROLYN JONES was maid of 
honor. The organist was Tim ALBRECHT. 
Andy MacDonald ‘72 was an usher. Other 
Oberlinians attending were David Ekstrom 
‘72, Bop Durr, LENORE ROSENBERG, JANET 
Montcomery, Ray Harvey and Abbe Hark- 
avy ‘74. Chuck and Meg spent the past two 
years at the U. of Michigan where he earned 
a master of actuarial science degree and she 
received the M.A. in special education. 
Chuck is employed by Bankers Life in Des 
Moines, and Meg is teaching at Orchard 
Place, a residential treatment center for 
emotionally disturbed children. Address: 
2800 Fleur Dr., 8-203, Des Moines, Iowa 
SO0321- 

Nancy Bick Clark is working at Southern 
Berkshire Community Arts Council as her 
internship for the M.A. in community arts 
management from Sangamon State U. in 
Springfield, Ill. Nancy has been involved in 
helping artists write grants, putting together 
a directory of artists and managing ticket 
sales for a Lazar Berman (a Russian pianist) 
concert Jan. 31. Her husband, Frank, is 
teaching at the Berkshire School. Address: 
Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass. 01257. 

RoBerT COPPERSMITH has left his position 
with Rockefeller University Press in New 
York City and entered Boston U. School of 
Law. Address: 91 St. Paul St., Brookline, 
Mass. 02146. 

KaTHy CralG quit her editing job at Hough- 
ton Mifflin to go back to school for the pre- 
requisites she needs for veterinary college. 
Address: 22 N. Catherine St., Plattsburgh, 
N.Y. 12901. 

Larry ELSNER has moved from Ann Arbor 
to Austin, Texas, where he has begun a two- 
year M.S.W. program at the U. of Texas. 
Address: 2108 San Gabriel #104, Austin, 
Texas 78705. 

He1p1 FULKERSON has completed work on her 
master of city planning degree from Har- 
vard and is now in the Ph.D. program at 
M.LT., studying civil engineering-transpor- 
tation systems. Address: M.I.T. Branch, P.O. 
Box 260, Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 

Joyce Gorn is a graduate student in en- 
vironmental biology at Cornell. Address: 101 
Sheldon Rd., R1 Freeville, N.Y. 13068. 

James HarrINGTON is cathedral organist and 
associate director of music for the Diocese of 
Scranton (Pa.) and is on the faculty of Mary- 
wood College. He recently received the 
Mus.M. in organ-performance from Yale. 
Address: 421 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
18510. 

Noe HirscHBoeck has received the Mus.M. 
in voice from Indiana U., where she was a 
student of Eileen Farrell. She is now singing 
leading mezzo roles with the National Opera 
Company in Raleigh, N.C. Noel has also been 
awarded the Rotary Foundation Graduate 
Award for study abroad and will be studying 
in Koln during the 1976-77 academic year. 
Address: 15 Spear St., Metuchen, NJ. 
06840. 
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CYNTHIA Howarp is a first-year law stu- 
dent at the U. of Minnesota. Address: 2100 
Harriet Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55405. 

PeG Hume is a rural health advisor with the 
Peace Corps in the Ivory Coast, French West 
Africa. The goal of the project is to help edu- 
cate village women to improve their nutri- 
tional and sanitary practices with a view to 
reducing infant mortality and raising general 
health practices. Address: clo Peace Corps/ 
Ivory Coast, Abidjan, Ivory Coast, West 
Africa. 

BARBARA MarTIN is an assistant in the edu- 
cation department of the Walters Art Gallery 
in Baltimore. Her primary responsibility is 
giving tours for school groups. Address: 
1015 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 21202. 

Mark Moskowitz received the M.P.H. in 
health planning from the U. of Michigan in 
May. He has been looking for work in the 
Bay Area. Address: 3141 College Ave., #8, 
Berkeley, Calif. 94705. 

ANNE NEUFELD recently left her job as a re- 
porter in Troy, N.Y., and is attending Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern. 
Address: 1017 Grove St., Apt. 3E, Evanston, 
Ill. 60201. 

After two years on the administrative staff 
of the Interlochen Arts Academy, Tom Rus 
has returned to student status in the M.A.- 
Ph.D. program in musicology at the U. of 
Michigan. Address: 1121 Maiden Lane Ct., 
Apt. 102, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48105. 

SHERRI SMITH received the M.A. in educa- 
tion of the hearing impaired from Gallaudet 
in May and is an instructor and educational 
resource specialist at the National Institute 
for the Deaf in Rochester. Address: 109 Fox 
Meadow Rd., Rochester, N.Y. 14626. 

Air Force 2nd Lt. Darrick STRANGE is a 
computer systems officer with the 20th Sur- 
veillance Squadron at Eglin AFB, Fla. He 
was previously at the Air Force Data Systems 
Design Center, Gunter AFB, Ala. 

Brap WoopworTH has relocated to the 
Northwest and is studying wildflowers of the 
Cascade Range. Address: 2148N.W. Overton, 
Portland, Ore. 97210. 


1972 


KarEN Buck is in her third and final year 
at Antioch Law School in Washington, D.C., 
where she has been involved in representing 
indigent clients in the D.C. courts. Last 
year Karen assisted Robert Krulwich ‘69 in 
covering the Watergate trials for Pacific radio 
and worked with Helen Ward ’70 as a legal 
assistant in a Senate Judiciary subcommittee, 
doing antitrust, lobbying reform and techni- 
cal drafting. Address: 1836 S Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

JEREMY BuRDGE received the M.D. from Ohio 
State in June and is interning in surgery at 
University Hospital in Columbus. He and 
his wife have a ten-month-old daughter. 
Address: 1673 Baltimore Rd., Lancaster, Ohio 
43130. 

Davip Camp and JoAnn Balog ‘75 were 
married Aug. 2 in Parma, Ohio. Both are 
teaching in Wellington, Ohio. 

Ouiver Cass is a second year medical stu- 
dent at the U. of Minnesota. He spent the 
month of August in the genetics department 
isolating glycoproteins and oligosaccharides 


from the urine of patients with glycoprotein 
storage diseases. Address: 615 Oak St., SE. 
#3, Minneapolis, Minn. 55414. 

Dotty Douc tas and her mother, Mrs. Her- 
bert B. Douglas, spent eight days last April 
in the People’s Republic of China as the 
first Americans to be granted visas as 
“person-to-person” guests. In 1972 when 
mail service with China was resumed, Mrs. 
Douglas renewed an old friendship with a 
grad school classmate who has been living 
there since 1937. Dotty and her mother 
toured communes and factories near Canton 
and spent considerable time in the Chinese 
equivalent of elementary school. Having 
been in the botany department at the U. of 
California for the past three years, Dotty is 
now working on her Ph.D. at Yosemite. 

Tom and Catny (Frye) Gary have moved 
to Wilmington, Del., where Tom is a law 
clerk to a federal judge. Cathy is in her sec- 
ond year of law school at Penn and is doing 
research for a professor. Address: 316 Ship- 
ley Rd., Apt. 403, Wilmington, Del. 19809. 


POSITION OPEN 


Assistant Executive Director, 

Oberlin Alumni Association 

The incumbent will have general 
responsibility for strengthening area 
alumni organizations by the promo- 
tion of specific Alumni Association 
programs (Admissions Representa- 
tive, Career Counseling, Extended 
Education, Field Study); facilitating 
class organization and _ activities; 
serving as a liaison between the 
Alumni Board and the student body, 
especially the senior class; furthering 
alumni understanding of and sup- 
port for College programs. 

Qualifications: Bachelor’s degree 
from Oberlin; ability to communicate 
effectively, in speech and in writing, 
with a variety of constituencies and 
the ability to work well with volun- 
teers of all ages; ability to assume au- 
tonomy in designing and executing 
projects; a flexible schedule that will 
permit travel and weekend duties. 
Also desired: knowledge of Oberlin’s 
history; familiarity with recent cam- 
pus developments and a willingness 
to assume a two-year commitment to 
the position. 

Submit resume and/or dossier by 
Jan. 5, 1976, to John H. Purves, 
Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. The position is 
to be filled by Feb. 1, 1976. 

Salary range: $9,000 to $13,500 
depending upon experience and 
qualifications. For further informa- 
tion write or call John H. Purves, 
216/775-8147. 

Affirmative Action/Equal Oppor- 
tunity Employer. 
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THE 
OBERLIN 
INN 


Owned and operated by 
Oberlin College 


Extends A 
Cordial Welcome 
to Alumni 
and Parents 


—= OEIC 


Special arrangements have been 
made for accommodations and 
meals at the price of only $39.95 per 
person, double occupancy, for any 
weekend from now through May 
14-15. 


Alumni and parents are urged to visit 
Oberlin as often as you wish, take 
full advantage of the various con- 
certs, lectures, athletic contests or 
special events. To round out the 
weekends, accommodations at the 
Inn include: 


FRIDAY A welcome to your room 
with special refreshments, fol- 
lowed by dinner at our Country 
Inn dining room. 


SATURDAY Breakfast at Dascomb 
Hall 
Lunch at the Snack Bar 
Dinner at the Rathskellar 


SUNDAY Back to the Inn dining 
room for a breakfast of blueberry 
pancakes. The perfect way to 
end your weekend or begin your 
week. 


Please call (216) 775-1111 for res- 
ervations or send us a note with 
your reservation request. We ask a 
$10 deposit with every reservation. 


SS RE aT 
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BARBARA HANNA _ is_ teaching viola at 
Wesleyan U. and at the West Hartford 
School of Music. She is also in the New 
Haven Symphony and has played in the 
Yale Rep Theater Orchestra. On Oct. 3 
she performed the Bartok viola concerto with 
the Yale Philharmonic. Last summer Bar- 
bara was on the faculty of the Merrywood 
Music School in Lenox, Mass., with BILL 
THOMAS and PauL GoLpsBEeRRY. Address: 
clo Mrs. Dennehy, 600 Prospect St., New 
Haven, Conn. 06511. 

Bit Mross received the J.D. from the U. 
of Tulsa last January and passed the Wiscon- 
sin bar examination in July. He and his wife 
(Fran Bash ’71) have moved to Racine where 
Bill intended to “hang out his shingle.” 
Address: 3418 Lindermann Ave., Racine, 
Wis. 53405. 

JANE REDMONT is in her third and final year 
of the M.Div. program at Harvard. She 
has been taking at least one course each se- 
mester at the Weston School of Theology, 
a Jesuit school in Cambridge, and continues 
work for the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches as a member of their Task Force 
on Women and a member of the steering 
committee of the Regional Ecumenical Net- 
work. She is also editor of Affirmations, the 
newsletter of the Women’s Theological Co- 
alition of the Boston Theological Institute (a 
consortium of the nine theological schools 
in the Boston area). Address: c/o Williams, 
163 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 02178. 
Phone: 617 484-8560. 

SHIRA ROSAN is working at a movie thea- 
ter, still studying Tae Kwon Do (Korean 
karate) and taking pre-architecture courses 
at the New School. Address: 4926 Goodridge 
Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 10471. 

LYNN SCHUBERT Sachdeva has received 
the Mus.M. from Indiana U. She has been 
an associate instructor at Indiana for the past 
two years and is now working on a doctorate 
there. 

Dave SHIPLEY graduated in June from the 
U. of Chicago Law School where he was exec- 
utive editor for Volume 42 of the U. of Chicago 
Law Review. He is now practicing law in Prov- 
idence, R.I., with the firm of Tillinghast, Col- 
lins and Graham. Address: 389 Benefit St., 
Apt. 1, Providence, R.I. 02903. 

Ros SINGLER spent the summer at Tulane 
Medical School as an exchange student 
from Duke Medical School. He worked as a 
surgery extern in the accident room at Char- 
ity Hospital in New Orleans, one of the 
busier trauma services in the country (it 
averages 2,000 patients a week). Upon leav- 
ing Charity Hospital he traveled to San Fran- 
cisco for continued study in karate and aikido. 
Address: Box 2882, Duke Medical School, 
Durham, N.C. 27710. 

WaLTER WININSKY has accepted a position 
in the double bass section of the Milwaukee 
Symphony Orchestra. Address: 1029 N. 
Jackson St., Apt. 2103, Milwaukee: Wis. 
SLOP Os, 
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Rick ALBRINK is teaching a third and fourth 
grade group of children at the St. Francis 
School, a progressive alternative school in 
Goshen, Ky. After receiving the M.A.T. from 
the U. of New Hampshire last spring and in- 
terning in a British infants’ school, he is ex- 
cited about his chance to put theory into prac- 
tice. Address: Nolin River Farm, Rt. 2, Box 
229B, Upton, Ky. 42784. 


Davib Eaton has completed pre-disserta- 
tion work for the Ph.D. in environmental en- 
gineering systems at Johns Hopkins. As a 
consultant to government agencies, he has 
worked on the following projects: develop- 
ing a cooperative research program in envi- 
ronmental planning with the Technical Uni- 
versities of Warsaw and Krakow in Poland 
(through the State Department), evaluating 
economic and engineering feasability of de- 
veloping shale oil as a synthetic fuel (Na- 
tional Science Foundation), evaluating the 
desirability of developing country invest- 
ments in grain storage (with the World Bank), 
studying sizing and operation rules for inter- 
national grain storage (with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture), and working with the 
Ministry of Health of Colombia to locate 
health care facilities (with A.I.D.). Address: 
clo DOGEE, Ames 513, Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md. 21218. 

LINDA GREGERSON has begun a two-year 
program in creative writing at the Iowa Writ- 
ers’ Workshop. Address: 1218 1/2 Rochester, 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240. 

Epie HarpcastLe Vaughan and her hus- 
band have moved to the Hinckley School in 
Maine where Bob is teaching art. Edie and 
Bob are house parents at the school and ex- 
pected their second child in October. Son 
Andrew was two Sept. 6. Address: The 
Hinckley School, Hinckley, Maine 04944. 

Jay Jacoss has moved to. Cincinnati 
where he is working on his doctorate in mu- 
sic composition. He received the M.A. in 
composition from the U. of Missouri and taught 
band, chorus and theory in the Glasgow, 
Mo., public schools. His wife (MOLLIE 
WRIGHT) is staying in Columbia, Mo., to fin- 
ish her fourth and final year of veterinary 
school. Jay’s address: 720 Julia Ann St., 
Apt. 17, Cincinnati, Ohio 45220. Mollie’s 
address: 1401 A University Ave., Columbia, 
Mo. 65201. 


TRANSCRIPTS COST $2 
Requests for transcripts of your rec- 
ord at Oberlin should be addressed 
to the Office of the Registrar/Peters 
Hall/Oberlin College/Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. There is a fee of $2.00 for each 
transcript requested by mail. Payment 
should be sent with the request. Be- 
cause of the new Federal law, phone 
requests must be confirmed in writ- 
ing. To speed the accurate answering 
of requests, please give: current name 
and address; full name used at Ober- 
lin (maiden name, if applicable); divi- 
sion at Oberlin (A. & S. or Conserva- 
tory); year of graduation. or 
withdrawal; number of transcripts to 
be sent to each recipient, with the full 
address for each; date transcript is re- 
quired (should be more than a week 
from date of request). Refunds of 
small overpayments will no longer be 
made. 
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KLAUS-JUERGEN KRAATZ is studying at the 
Ecole Nationale d’Administration in Paris. 
After ten months of study he will work for 
three months at a “prefective,” the rough 
equivalent of a governor’s office. Address: 
Cite Internationale, Maison Heinrich 
Heine, 27c, Boulevard Jourdan, Paris XIV, 
France. 

JEANNE LARSEN started doctoral work in 
comparative literature, mostly Chinese and 
English, at the U. of Iowa this fall. Address: 
923 E. Washington St., lowa City, lowa 54420. 

SANDRA NETHERCOTT and Stephen Waters 
were married June 21 in Cincinnati. They 
met at the U. of Cambridge in the UK where 
they were doing graduate research in his- 
tory/diplomatic relations. Steve is now an 
investment banker with Lehman Brothers on 
Wall Street. In September Sartdy started 
working in New York as a retail marketing 
specialist. Prior to this transfer, she worked 
for the Armstrong Cork Co. in Syracuse. 
Address: 5 Horizon Rd., #709, Fort Lee, NJ. 

Doc O’CONNOR was graduated from Mar- 
quette U. Law School on May 18 and was ad- 
mitted to the State Bar of Wisconsin on May 
19. He is associated with two Milwaukee 
area attorneys under the firm name of Weber, 
Raithel & O’Connor. Address: 8040 N. Gray 
Log Lane, Milwaukee, Wis. 53217. 

Curis and Pam (Peri ’70) PAazoLes moved 
to Gaithersburg, Md. Chris received the 
Ph.D. in microbiology from Notre Dame and 
has a postdoctoral position at the National 
Institutes of Health. Pam is looking for a 
new job in the area. Address: 969 Clopper 
Rd., A-2, Gaithersburg, Md. 20760. 

JOHN STRAUSS is an instructor of piano at 
Luther College in Decorah, Iowa, this year. 
He is currently working on his D.M.A. at the 
U. of Texas at Austin. His wife, Virginia, has 
also joined the Luther faculty as a part-time 
instructor in violin. 

JOHN TIEMSTRA is assistant professor of 
economics at Calvin College in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. He received the Ph.D. in economics 
from M.LT. last June. Address: 3117 Creek 
Dr., #1A, Kentwood, Mich. 49508. 

JoceLYN YOuNG has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of sociology at the U. of Maine 
at Portland-Gorham. She is a Ph.D. candidate 
at the U. of Pennsylvania where she has 
taught criminology and has been a researcher 
in a forensic psychiatry training program at the 
Center for Studies in Social-Legal Psychiatry. 


1970 


KareN Beck Skold has received a Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship. to complete her doctoral 
dissertation in women’s studies at the U. of 
Oregon. The title of her dissertation is 
“Women Workers and Child Care in World 
War Il: A Case Study of the Shipyards in 
Portland, Oregon.” 

STEPHEN GOLDER and Lise Memling were 
married June 22 in New York with CHARLES 
Stepp and Barb Chapin ‘69 present. Steve 
and Lise are attending the U. of Texas Health 
Science Center where he is in the clinical 
psychology Ph.D. program and she is work- 
ing on the M.A. in rehabilitation counseling 
with the deaf. Address: Tradewinds, 3810 
Innwood Rd., Apt. 103, Dallas, Texas 75209. 

Steve Hicks has resigned his commission 
in the Air Force and he and JuLIE (JONES) 
are back from Guam and staying with Steves 
parents (101 S. Willow Grove, Tonawanda, 
N.Y. 14150) and attending SUNY Buffalo 
part time while looking for jobs. 
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YVONNE HuGuts is the city attorney in Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. She previously worked 
for the Legal Services Bureau in Detroit. 

GRACE KIRCHNER is assistant professor of 
education at the U. of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Wash. Prior to joining the Puget Sound fac- 
ulty, she was a psychologist with the Compre- 
hensive Mental Health Center of Tacoma, a 
psychology intern at the U. of Washington 
School of Medicine and an intern at Emory U. 
Psychological Center. 

Bos Markwoop received the M.Ed. from 
Bowling Green in August and is an assis- 
tant football and head wrestling coach at Bay- 
shore High School in Florida. Atison (DutT- 
TON) resigned her job in the BGSU sports in- 
formation office Aug. 1. She is doing sub- 
stitute teaching. Address: 1412 West 27th 
St., Bradenton, Fla. 33505. 

FRED MINNEAR and Denise Marie Lawler 
were married Aug. 24 in Tacoma, Wash. 

DaviD MorGan is studying at American 
Graduate School of International Manage- 
ment, Glendale, Ariz. 

KRISTEN (JONES) Moss completed the B.S. 
in nursing at Boston U. in August and is a 
pediatrics staff nurse at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital in Boston where Mac is a ra- 
diology research technician. He earned the 
R.T. in June. 

Eric Nye has been promoted to lieutenant 
and is attending the Naval Post Graduate 
School in Monterey, Calif., for the next year 
and a half. Address: SMC Box #2528, Naval 
Postgraduate School, Monterey, Calif. 93940. 

Bit and KatTHy (FLANDERS) RICH have a 
daughter, Anna Margaret, born April 9. 
Bill just finished law school at Berkeley and is 
an attorney for Legal Aid in Wichita, Kan. 
Kathy directed a small cooperative nursery 
school while they were in Berkeley. Address: 
N. Emporia, Wichita, Kan. 67214. 

Sue SCHAFFER left her YMCA job in 
Springfield, Ill., in May and spent the sum- 
mer in the Washington, D.C., area, coaching 
a swim team and giving private swim lessons 
at the Kenmore Country Club. She is pres- 
ently hunting for a permanent job. Address: 
527 Dale Dr., Apt. 5, Silver Spring, Md. 
20910. 

MarTHA WILD and Robert C. Bender were 
married Aug. 16 in St. Joan of Arc Catholic 
Church, Canton, Ohio. Martha is employed 
by Summit County (Ohio) Children’s Services. 
Bob is attending the graduate school of social 
work at Case Western Reserve. 
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Bruce BABCOCK and JANET OLSEN have been 
living at 4611 Crescent Rd., #2, Madison, 
Wis. 53711, while Jan completes her intern- 
ship in family medicine at the U. of Wiscon- 
sin. Bruce has interrupted M.Ed. thesis re- 
search to work at the Mendota Mental Health 
Center in Madison in the adolescent treat- 
ment program for emotionally-disturbed 
youth from ages 12-18. He also teaches math 
and health science and participates in group 
therapy, family therapy and counseling. 

SusAN FISHER is working as an M.A. psy- 
chologist at a community mental health cen- 
ter in Bowling Green, Ky. Address: 1588 
Normal Drive, Apt. 5, Bowling Green, Ky. 
42101 


NOW IN 
STEREO 


L. Dean Nuernberger, directing 


Recorded at a live performance in 
Fairchild Chapel, May 7, 1974 


Postpaid 


Write check payable to Collegium 
Musicum and mail to Collegium Mu- 
sicum, Oberlin College Conservatory 
of Music, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Please 
include return address. 


EDWARD GOGOLAK is the associate conduc- 
tor and Helen Gottron Ceci ‘65 is the vocal 
coach of the Sullivan Chamber Ensemble in 
Milwaukee, Wis. Their fifth anniversary sea- 
son features a European heritage series of 
nine concerts honoring eight of the cultures 
having major importance in the city. 

CHARLES Hauss is an instructor in govern- 
ment at Colby College. For the past two 
years Charles was a teaching fellow in com- 
parative politics at the U. of Michigan where 
he was nominated by the department of polit- 
ical science for the Distinguished Teaching 
Assistant Award. 

Rev. STEPHEN HOFFMAN is associate pastor 
at Trinity United Church of Christ in Waynes- 
boro, Pa. He had been pastor of Emmanuel 
United Church of Christ in Penns Creek, Pa. 

WILLIAM HusBELt and Carol Van Auken were 
married Aug. 23. Bill is working on the 
M.F.A. in photography at Rochester Institute 
of Technology. Carol is teaching art in the 
public schools and dancing with a modern 
dance troupe. Address: 125 Sanford St., 
Rochester, N.Y. 14620. 

DeBoRAH LIPTON Hanna and her husband 
have moved from Fayetteville, N.C., to the 
Cleveland area, where Tom is working for 
Picker X-Ray Corp. as a field service engi- 
neer. Debby is enjoying “a return to civili- 
zation, practicing and bicycling in the Lake 
Erie area.” Address: 8250 Deep Wood Blvd., 
Bldg. 6 #1, Mentor, Ohio 44060. 

Guy MartTIN is an instructor of political 
science at Albion College. 

After two years at Yale Divinity School 
and work at a non-profit housing development 
corporation in New Haven, Ray MULLINEAUX 
has entered a Ph.D. program in philosophy 
at the U. of Chicago. His wife (Sheila 
Barnes 70) received an M.A. in early child- 
hood development and has been teaching 
nursery school. Sheila is now head teacher in 
a day care center in Hyde Park. Address: 
24 Lyon St., New Haven, Conn. 06511. 

LoweLL and ELLice (FORMAN) PEYTON have 
moved to 1 Chauncy St., Apt. 10, Cambridge, 
Mass. 02138. 

Larry and Diane ScHILLeR have a son, born 
July 21. 

GEORGE SPENCER-GREEN, M.D., is on the 
house staff at Children’s Hospital in Cin- 
cinnati. In June he presented a paper to the 
American Rheumatology Association at their 
annual meeting in New Orleans. The paper 
was based on original work he did while a 
medical student at Columbia. Address: 1005 
St. Gregory St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 

IRWIN TANENBAUM is assistant rabbi at Tem- 
ple Emanu-El in Soughfield, Mich. Prior 
to his ordination, he worked for the Planned 
Parenthood Foundation of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ame WILLis and Ivan Stoyan Ivanov were 
married June 22 in Anchorage, Alaska. Ame 
is a lawyer in Anchorage and her husband, 
a native of Bulgaria, is a commercial fisher- 
man and hunter. They are spending the fall 
moving into their new home and stocking the 
freezer with moose and mountain sheep. 

CHRISTINE RHINEMILLER WOODALL has been 
appointed executive director of Southwest 
Medical-Dental Services of Seattle, an asso- 
ciation of neighbood health centers serving 
low-income residents. Chris had been plan- 
ning coordinator for the Puget Sound Health 
Planning Council. 
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JOHN Barrer received the M.A. in operations 
research in June and is working on the Ph.D. 
in the same area at Case Western Reserve. 
He and his wife are living at 1294 Thoreau 
Rd., Lakewood, Ohio 44107. 

RutH DeForp is assistant professor of mu- 
sic at SUNY College at Geneseo. She was a 
teaching fellow at Harvard where she received 
the Ph.D. this year. 

IsAAC GREEN is assistant professor of En- 
glish at CUNY-Queens College at Flushing. 
He has completed course and comprehensive 
exams for the Ph.D. in English and is work- 
ing on his dissertation. Address: 92 Horatio 
St., Apt. 1J, New York, N.Y. 10014. 

KATHLEEN KitGore Houton and her hus- 
band have bought a house at 63 Temple St., 
Dorchester, Mass. 02126. 

Davip Norpauest has a part-time appoint- 
ment at Pfeiffer College in Misenheimer, N.C., 
where he is assistant professor of political sci- 
ence. He is also on the faculty at Biscayne 
Southern College in Concord, N.C. 

Bos RakorF is an assistant professor in the 
political science department of the U. of Illi- 
nois at Chicago Circle. His wife (IRENE 
PeTERS) is studying French in preparation for 
grad school next year. Address: 518 S. Ridge- 
land, Oak Park, Ill. 60304. 

CuHuck and Judy (Greene ’70) SHEPARD 
and their son, Christopher, are living at 700 
Washington St., Winona, Minn. 55987. Chuck 
has received the M.D. and has a new job 
there. They are expecting their second baby 
in February or March. 

SARA TUCKER is an instructor in history at 
Washburn U. in Topeka, Kan. She previously 
taught comparative revolutions, Japanese and 
recent American history and an East Asian 
survey course at Indiana U. where she is a 


Ph.D. candidate. 


TO OVERSEAS READERS 
Tired of waiting six to eight weeks 
for the boat to bring you news of 
your classmates and other Oberlin 
information and comments? 

Try a one-year “subscription” 
to the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 

Your check or money order for 
$10 (American), payable to Oberlin 
College, will enable us to send six 
issues of the magazine via “space 
available” Air Mail instead of 
second class “surface” mail. 


If your foreign address is per-: 


manent, we'll send you reminders 
each year when it’s time for re- 
newal. On the other hand, if you 
leave the U.S. temporarily for a 
period of less than a year or more 
than a year, tell us your situation 
and we'll set up a “per issue” 
price. 

Write to Editor, Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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HeteN Dart Baldwin and her husband, 
Neil, have a son, Alan Dart, born May 13. 
They still are living in Oakland, Calif., where 
Helen is a teacher of re-evaluation counseling. 
Neil is a computer programmer. Address: 
285 Mather St., Oakland, Calif. 94611. 

EDWIN Doms received the Mus.D. in organ 
performance from the U. of Cincinnati in 
August. He is on the faculty of Miami U. 
School of Fine Arts and organist at the Hyde 
Park Community United Methodist Church in 
Cincinnati. 

LYNN FELDER Graf has a part-time job in de- 
velopmental biology at the Max Planck In- 
stitut fur Virusforschung in Tubingen, Ger- 
many. Lynn received the “diplom” (masters 
degree) in genetics from the U. of Tubingen 
in 1971 and then spent 1-1/2 years in Dur- 
ham, N.C., where her husband did postdoc- 
toral research at Duke. They have two daugh- 
ters, 8 and 5. Address: Edward Spranger 
Str. 84, 74 Tubingen, West Germany. 

PAuL GOELLNER, M.D., has moved to northern 
Wisconsin — “up in the jack pine woods.” 
Address: Box 35, Route 1, Spooner, Wis. 
54801. 

WILLIAM KING is adjunct professor of 
anthropology at the Titusville (Pa.) campus 
of the U. of Pittsburgh. 

KaTHYy KRrisTER has received the M.B.A. 
with honors from the School of Management 
at Boston U. Kathy is the new president of 
the Oberlin Alumni Club of Boston. Address: 
41 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 

CaROL MATTESON Cox has received the M.A. 
from Union Theological Seminary and is con- 
tinuing study there for the M.Div. in prepara- 
tion for ordination. Address: 527 Riverside 
Dr., New York, N.Y. 10027. 

Nancy SCHWARTZ has nearly completed her 
Ph.D. in political science at Yale and is an in- 
structor in American government and politi- 
cal theory at Rhode Island College this year. 
Address: 127 Radcliffe Ave., Providence, R.I. 
02908. 

CHARLIE WHEELER has moved back to El 
Paso, Texas, where he is the managing 
partner in a firm he purchased recently. 
Address: 2425 McKinley, #49, El Paso, Texas 
79930. 


1966 


CAROL BAKER Hansen is the music depart- 
ment secretary at Bowdoin College. She 
continues to publish her poems and has co- 
edited an anthology of poetry by Maine 
women, “Balancing Act” (Littoral Books, 
Portland, Maine, 1975), which was pub- 
lished with support from the Maine State 
Commission on the Arts and Humanities. 
Address: 279 Maine St., Apt. R-2, Brunswick, 
Maine 04011. 

JuDy GLENN Samson received the Ph.D. in 
clinical child psychology from Washington 
U. last June. She was a clinical instructor 
last year at South-Western Medical School in 
Dallas where her husband, Duke, completed a 
five-year residency in neurosurgery. He now 
is stationed at Clark Air Force Base in the 
Philippines where he staffs a neurosurgical 
center serving the Army, Navy and Air Force 
in the Pacific. Judy is working at the child 
mental health treatment center there. Ad- 
dress: 449768406, PSC #3, Box 15822, APO 
SF 96432. 
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onald Bernhardt ’57 and his 

wife, Carol Hunter ‘64, and 

their daughters, Melanie Sue, 
12, and Anne, 9, have been chosen 
Ohio’s Musical Family of 1975 by 
the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs. 
They gave a recital at the federa- 
tion’s convention in Cleveland in Oc- 
tober. 

Donald is string instructor in the 
Mansfield (Ohio) City Schools. He 
also plays in the Mansfield Sym- 
phony and the Ashland, Wooster, Ak- 
ron and Lakeside orchestras. He is 
an adjudicator for the OMEA con- 
tests and member of MENC, 


NOVEMPEK/ DECEMBER 1975 


Ohio's 
musical 
family 
of 1975 


American String Teachers Assn., 
American Federation of Musicians, 
and a junior deacon at the Congrega- 
tional Church. He has studied violin 
with Cal Rogers ‘43, Andor Toth and 
the late Reber Johnson. 

Carol is first oboist in the Mans- 
field Symphony and also plays in the 
Lakeside Summer Symphony. She 
has played in the Ashland Orchestra 
and the Oberlin Summer Music The- 
ater Orchestra (1974). She gave an 
oboe recital at Kingswood Center in 
Mansfield in 1974 and is a member 
of the Mansfield Music Study Club 
and a counselor for the Little Mo- 
zarts Music Club. She teaches oboe 
and piano privately and has studied 
with DeVere Moore and Wayne Ra- 
pier. She presently is studying with 
John Mack. 

Melanie started violin at age 2 1/2 
with Eiko Suzuki in Oberlin’s Suzuki 
program. She now plays cello and 
piano and is a member of the Ju- 
nior Music Club and the Junior Choir 
at the Congregational Church. She 
has received superior ratings at the 
Music Club festivals. 

Anne has played violin since she 
was four years old and also plays pi- 
ano. She is a member of the Little 
Mozarts Music Club, the Junior 
Choir at the Congregational Church 
and Junior Girl Scouts. She has also 
received superior ratings at the 
festivals. 

Donald and Carol will give a joint 
recital (violin-oboe) in Mansfield 
March 5, 1976. 


JENNIFER GOULD and Cyril Carpenter were 
married Aug. 2 in Bella Bella, B.C. Jennifer 
received the M.A. in anthropology from the U. 
of British Columbia in 1973 and is currently 
working at the Heiltsuk Educational and 
Cultural Centre in Bella Bella. Address: Box 
880, Waglisla, B.C., Canada VOT-1ZO. 

G. BuRTON HarBISON is an assistant profes- 
sor at SUNY Buffalo and choral director at 
Artpark, a state-supported summer center for 
the arts located in Lewiston, N.Y. This past 
summer his Artpark Chorus prepared for 
performances of “Tosca” and “Marriage of Fi- 
garo,” which received the acclaim of news- 
paper critics and the Artpark musical direc- 
tor, Christopher Keene. His wife (SuSAN 
Crissey) played the 1974-75 Buffalo Philhar- 
monic Orchestra season as a substitute violin- 
ist and earned a permanent position in the 
orchestra starting in September. Susan also 
performs with a professional chamber ensem- 
ble called Ars Nova. Address: 29 Dorchester 
Rd., Buffalo, N.Y. 14222. 

RICHARD Love, M.D., is advising physician 
in oncology at the City Hospital of Munich, 
West Germany. Dick spent the last year of 
his four-year post graduate training in inter- 
nal medicine and hematology/oncology as 
chief medical resident at the Baltimore City 
Hospitals. His wife (Carla Roe ‘68) has a 
D.A.D.D. grant to finish her Ph.D. in Middle 
High German literature at the U. of Munich. 
Dick and Carla have a daughter, Genevieve 
Laura, who is almost a year old. 

WILLIAM SAINT has completed his course- 
work in the sociology of development at Cor- 
nell and has been awarded a research fellow- 
ship by the Rockefeller Foundation. He is 
in Salvador, Brazil, studying the social orga- 
nization of crop production systems for his 
Ph.D. thesis. Address: Fundacao Rocke- 
feller, Caixa Postal 511, 40.000 Salvador, 
Bahia, Brazil. 

GREG SCHOEPFLE is an economist at the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. His wife, 
Ivy Broder, completed the Ph.D. in economics 
at SUNY Stony Brook and is an assistant 
professor at American U. Address: 3901 45th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

Davip SOCOLOFsKY is a branch manager 
and associate broker for Stan Wiley Inc. 
Realtors in Beaverton, Ore. He is also as- 
sistant principal cellist with the Oregon Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Address: 6040S. W. Cross 
Creek Dr., Beaverton, Ore. 97005. 

oar THEODORE TARKOW, assistant 
professor of classical studies 
at the U. of Missouri-Columbia, 
was one of six faculty and 12 
alumni honored with a UMC 
Alumni Association citation in 
' October. 

Dwayne VocrT, t, and his wife, Nancy, are 
now teachers with the American Community 


School in Zaire, Africa. They have two 
daughters, Kirsten, 5, and Sabina, 1. Ad- 
dress: American School of Kinshasa, B.P. 


4702, Republic of Zaire, Africa. 


1965 


HELEN GOTTRON Ceci is the vocal coach and 
Edward Gogolak ‘69 is the associate conduc- 
tor of the Sullivan Chamber Ensemble in 
Milwaukee, Wis. Their fifth anniversary sea- 
son features a European heritage series of 
nine concerts honoring eight of the cultures 
having major importance in the city. 


Do 
You 
Benefit 


from the custom of 
making year-end 
contributions 


9 


As 1975 draws to a close, many Amer- 
icans are generally aware of tax-saving 
benefits offered by year-end charitable 
contributions. Many others simply 
use the end of the year to make sure 
they haven't forgotten to contribute 
to organizations and causes they be- 
lieve in. Whatever your tax status, 
Oberlin benefits because your gift sig- 
nifies your belief in Oberlin. 


Have you included Oberlin 
in your 1975 list 
of contributions? Send 
a year-end check or 
pledge to the 


Oberlin Annual Fund 


Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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SIDNEY KUSHNER, assistant professor of 
biochemistry at the U. of Georgia, has re- 
ceived a five-year Research Career Develop- 
ment Award from the National Institutes of 
Health. His wife, Deena, received the M.B.A. 
in June and is currently working on a Ph.D. 
in business administration. Son Aaron is 


2-1/2. Address: 266 Milledge Terrace, 
Athens, Ga. 30601. 
Tom and Barbara (Boese ‘66) WOLANIN 


are now living at 4347 Brandywine St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20016, with Peter, 3 1/2, 
and Andrew, who will be a year old in Febru- 
ary. Tom is staff director for the subcommit- 
tee on labor-management relations in the 
House of Representatives and is enjoying a 
change of pace from teaching. His first 
book, “Presidential Advisory Commissions,” 
has just been published and a second book, 
“Congress and the Colleges,” which he has 
written with Larry Gladieux ‘66, will come out 
this winter. Barbara is working on an art 
history dissertation on Arthur B. Carles, a 
20th-century Philadelphia painter. 

Nancy VAN Houten Ritchey and her hus- 
band, Sam, have moved from Syracuse, N.Y., 
to Glasgow, Scotland. Sam is marketing 
manager for General Motors Scotland, Ltd., 
which covers Europe, Russia, the Balkan 
countries, the Mid-East and South Africa. 
Nancy and Sam have two children, Amy Lynn, 
8, and Eric Matthew, 4. Address: 7 Dunve- 
gan Dr., Newton Mearns, Glasgow, G77 5EB, 
Scotland. 


1964 


Doucias HOEckeR and Carmen Grosse were 
married Aug. 9 at the Trinity Lutheran 
Church in White Plains, N.Y. Doug is the son 
of Dr. Robert and Virginia (Thatcher) Hoecker, 
‘28 and ’30 respectively. After 2 1/2 years 
with the Peace Corps in Nigeria and 4 1/2 
years as a lieutenant in the Navy, Doug is 
working on the Ph.D. in psychology, human 
factors, at Johns Hopkins. Carmen is a Ph.D. 
candidate in Germanic languages and litera- 
ture at the U. of Massachusetts. 

GARRETT JOHNSON is completing his Ph.D. 
thesis in inorganic chemistry at the U. of 
Missouri. Address: 3309 Jamesdale Rd., Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 65201. 

BARBARA Novak is an adjunct instructor 
in music at Centenary College for Women in 
Hackettstown, N.J. For the past five years 
she has been music director for the First Re- 
formed Church in Ridgewood, N.]J. 

Bos and ANNE (KELSO) TITTLER are living in 
London this year during Bob’s sabbatical 
leave from Concordia. He is doing research 
on English borough politics in the mid-16th 
century. Anne has joined the Finchley Choral 
Society in NW London. Address: 5 Beech- 
wood Close, Mill Hill, London NW7 3LS, 
England. 

LINDA (WHEELER) Lester and her husband 
(Art 61) announce the birth of their third 
child, Joseph Louis, Aug. 28. 


ennai 
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STEPHEN GUNZENHAUSER, director of the 
Wilmington Music School, conducted six con- 
certs and made a record with the National 
Orchestra of Costa Rica in October. He also 
conducts on a regular basis throughout Dela- 
ware. Address: 8 Colony Blvd., Townhouse 
301, Wilmington, Del. 19802. 


Jim and Carole (Stenz ’64) HICKMAN have 
moved from Swarthmore to the Washington, 
D.C., area for a one-year leave of absence. 
Jim is associate program director for syste- 
matic biology at the National Science Foun- 
dation this year. Carole, a research associate 
at Swarthmore, received the Ph.D. from 
Stanford last April and is a visiting investi- 
gator at the Smithsonian Institution. Ad- 
dress: 2510 Jennings Ct., Silver Spring, Md. 
20902. 

Bop and Beverty (DopsoN HOUGHTON 
have moved to Locust Valley, N.Y., where 
Bob teaches at the Friends Academy. In ad- 
dition to teaching physics, astronomy and 
general science, he is trying to move into 
oceanography as a field, having done research 
in that area while in Ghana. Beverly has 
been looking for a sociology-related job in the 
New York area. Bob and Beverly have a son, 
Daniel, who will be aged 2 April 23. Ad- 
dress: Friends Academy, Locust Valley, N.Y. 
P1560; 

Davip Kumpe, M.D., and his wife, Rose- 
marie, have been in Zurich at the Rontgen- 
diagnostisches Zentralinstitut of the Kantons- 
spital since February. David and Rosemarie 
are assistant professors on leave from the de- 
partment of radiology at the U. of Maryland 
Hospitals where he teaches angiography while 
she does diagnostic physics. They have two 
sons, Carl Christian, 3, and David Christoph, 
1. Address: CH 8121 Benglen, Bodenacher- 
strasse 51, Switzerland. 


1962 


Date Barpbo, M.D., has established an of- 
fice at Dryden, Maine, for the practice of 
general surgery and family medicine and has 
been granted staff privileges at Franklin 
County Memorial Hospital. Dale was surgical 
resident at the Maine Medical Center in 
Portland for the past four years. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 
sary. 
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Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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Jane Maclsaac Dugdale and her hus- 
band, Dick, have joined the Bigelow Labora- 
tory of Ocean Sciences in Boothbay Harbor, 
Me. Address: Samoset Rd., Boothbay Har- 
bor, Me. 04538. 

Sue WeINsTOcK Bollman, head of the U. 
of Rochester Management Library, has been 
elected vice president and president-elect of 
the Upstate New York chapter of the Special 
Libraries Association. She is also a business 
and economics reviewer for Library Journal. 


1961 


STEVE EBERHART is teaching at the Ru- 
dolph Steiner School in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. Last year he completed the MS. in 
mathematics at the U. of Washington with 
special study in multivalued logic (especially 
as applied to quantum physics) and combi- 
natorial geometry (using quaternions and 
Cayley algebra). Steve also brushed up on 
conversational Chinese. He still “keeps his 
hand in at music, traveling lighter these days 
and playing flute rather than bassoon.” Ad- 
dress: Rudolf Steiner School, 38 Colinton Rd., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

MARGARET FurRSsT is teaching math at Mas- 
sena (N.Y.) High School. 

Jupy Hatt Boelkins is the business man- 
ager of Northlake Pediatric Associates in 
Tucker, Ga. Address: 5400 Memorial Drive, 
Apt. 6-F, Stone Mountain, Ga. 30083. 

PaTRICIA JOSLYN Johnson is an assistant 
professor at Luther College in Decorah, Iowa, 
where she directs the college’s social work 
program. Pat formerly was a school social 
worker with special education services in 
Winneshiek County (Iowa). She and her hus- 
band, Paul, a forester, ecologist and farmer, 
are developing a farm in rural Decorah. 

ArT and Linda (Wheeler ’64) LESTER an- 
nounce the birth of their third child, Joseph 
Louis, Aug. 28. 

FLORENCE Mustric, public relations direc- 
tor of Fairview (Ohio) General Hospital, has 
been named member-of-the-year of the Cleve- 
land chapter of the International Association 
of Business Communicators for the second 
time. She was awarded the title for the first 
time in 1972. Last year she was chairman 
of the All Ohio Conference of Editors and 
Communicators. 


1960 


Se 

Atice GOLDSTEIN Sargent is coordinator of 
the National Conference on Women in Edu- 
cation. She is working under Virginia Trot- 
ter, assistant secretary of education, in 
Washington, D.C. 

Mim HALPERN, associate professor of 
anatomy, has been appointed assistant dean 
of the School of Graduate Studies of Down- 
state Medical Center in Brooklyn. She has 
taught neuroanatomy, neurobiology and bio- 
logical psychology at Downstate since 1967. 
She also conducts research on reptilian neuro- 
anatomy and behavior and is currently inves- 
tigating the vomeronasal system. Her re- 
search is supported by grants totaling more 
than $100,000 from the National Institute 
of Mental Health and the Public Health Ser- 


vice. 
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MUSIC FROM OBERLIN 


Twenty-one radio stations in the United States now 
broadcast the weekly series of programs, “Music from 
Oberlin,” sponsored for the tenth year by the Oberlin 
College Conservatory of Music. Programs are drawn 
from regular concerts given on campus by performing 
groups and soloists at the Conservatory. Faculty and 
student ensembles are represented. Information re- 
garding broadcast times can be obtained by calling 


STATES] S'CIiy seams] ATIOnem 
California.  SanFrancisco KALW 
Colorado Denver KVOD 
lowa Ames WOI AM/FM 
Illinois Chicago WNIB 
Indiana Indianapolis WIAN 
Maine Portland WDCS 
Michigan Detroit WQRS 
Interlochen WIAA 
Minnesota Anoka KTWN 
Missouri St. Louis KFUO-FM 
New York Rochester WBFB 
Ohio Cleveland WCLV 
Columbus WOSU 
Oklahoma Stillwater KOSU 
Oregon Portland KBPS 
Pennsylvania Wilkes-Barre WYZZ 
Pittsburgh WOQED 
Hershey WITF 
Tennessee Memphis WKNO 
Washington Pullman KWSU 
Seattle KING-FM 
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1959 

Juby NIEWwOLD Gay and daughters Cathy, 10, 
and Jennifer, 8 1/2, have moved to Gales- 
burg, Mich. For the past eight years Judy 
has lived in Old Greenwich, Conn., and worked 
as director of nursing in a Stamford nursing 
home. Address: 12421 Fort Custer Dr., Gales- 
burg, Mich. 49053. 


1958 


JACK Porter, director of the Community for 
Social Action in Bloomington, is attending law 
school at the U. of Illinois so that his group 
of 25 people can increase their effectiveness 
in working for social change. CSA is com- 
mitted to changing institutional behavior to 
better serve the needs of the people. Recent 
activities have included helping local mental 
health agencies to become more consumer- 
oriented and challenging the treatment of 
prisoners by the local sheriff by means of 
demonstrations and publicizing abuses. Ad- 
dress: 806 W. Stoughton, Urbana, III. 61801. 


1957; 


KENT HILt is on leave from Mansfield (Pa.) 
State College and he and his wife, Janet, are 
studying organ with Dr. Michael Schneider in 
Cologne. Kent and Janet have been col- 
lecting parts for a two-manual and pedal, 
three-rank unit practice organ for MSC for 
the past several years. Last fall they began 
assembling the organ and finished the proj- 
ect in August. They have also signed a con- 
tract with Chicago organ builder, Leonard 
Berghaus, for a 10-rank mechanical action 
organ for their home. Address: 5 Koln 1, 
Martin-Luther-Platz 4, Germany. 

AARON Lazare, M.D., and_ his wife, 
Louise, adopted their sixth and seventh chil- 
dren, two Vietnamese/American half broth- 
ers, ages 9and 10. Aaron reports, “By some 
miracle, they were the only two from their 
orphanage who at the last moment did not 
board the ill-fated C5 that crashed outside 
Saigon shortly after take off. They learned 
to speak English by June and are now run- 
ning the house.” 

JupITH Mearic has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of education at St. Lawrence U. where 
she has taught since 1964. 

MICHAEL SHINAGEL has been appointed di- 
rector of Continuing Education in the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences at Harvard. He is re- 
sponsible for programs in the University Ex- 
tension, Summer School and Office of Special 
Students. Before going to Harvard, Michael 
was professor of English at Union College 
and department chairman, 1967-73. 

Ciara Swirt Ailes has moved to 3425 
Park West Lane, San Diego, Calif. 92117. 
In March her husband, Bob, will become ex- 
ecutive officer of the nuclear cruiser USS 


Long Beach. 
ELLEN Weiss is an “itinerant academic 
— genus architectural historian.” After a 


year at Dartmouth, she is at Rhode Island 
School of Design. Address: 88 Winter St 
Lexington, Mass. 02173. 
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1956 


Owen THOMAS is professor of linguistics 
education at the U. of California-Irvine. 

Rev. SHIRLEY WOODEN is participating in a 
special management associates program as 
executive associate with the Vocation Agency 
of the General Assembly of the United Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. This agency is 
responsible for personnel support, place- 
ment, career evaluation and development 
programs. Address: 380 Riverside Dr., 5K, 
New York, N.Y. 10025. 


1953 


PHit and ANN (GoopaLL) READ have moved 
from Brookfield, Wis., to Sudbury, Mass. 
After 15 years with General Electric, Phil 
left to become vice president and general 
manager of the Cadam division of Computer- 
vision Corporation, Bedford, Mass. Address: 
80 Witherell Drive, Sudbury, Mass. 01776. 

Scott WitHRow has been appointed direc- 
tor of music at St. George's Episcopal 
Church in Nashville, Tenn. He will continue 
his work at Peabody College where he con- 
ducts the college choir and the Peabody 
Madrigalians and where he is professor of 
music. He will also continue as director of 
the Nashville Symphony Chorus. 


952 


Gtoria Atvarez Gutierrez, A.M., former 
director of the bilingual education program 
at Lincoln Elementary School in Lorain, 
Ohio, has been appointed an administrative 
intern at Whittier Junior High School. 
Daughter Cynthia is a freshman at Oberlin. 

Martin Doupna’s Christmas play, “Have 
You Any Room for Us?,” was published by 
Abington Press Sept. 8. Martin is associate 
professor of English at Hilo College, U. of 
Hawaii, and recently completed a three-year 
term as chairman of the humanities division. 
His wife (DoroTHy WILLIAMS) is teaching 
world history at Hawaii Community College, 
another local component of the U. of Hawaii. 
Address: 181 South Wilder Rd., Hilo, Hawaii 
96720. 

Rev. PHiLip PERKINS Jr., rector of Grace 
Episcopal Church in West Palm Beach, Fla., 
is teaching a course in major religions at 
Palm Beach Junior College North. 


1950 
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Davip and Lynn (Carleton ’57) BURGOON 
have moved from Virginia to Delta, British 
Columbia. Dave is heading the consular 
section of the U.S. Consulate General in 
Vancouver. Address: 5151 Galway Dr., Delta, 
B.C, Canada, 

Rev. RODNEY SNEDEKER is the first asso- 
ciate pastor in the 86-year history of Friedens 
United Church of Christ, North Tonawanda, 
N.Y. For ten years he had pastorates in 
Connecticut and then served in campus min- 
istry in El Paso and Buffalo. 

SIMON TING, t, professor of philosophy at 
Philippine Christian College in Manila, was 
awarded an honorary Ph.D. by China Acad- 
emy of Taipei in August. Simon is currently 
president of the Philosophical Association 
of the Philippines and is listed in the Dic- 
tionary of International Biography and the Inter- 
national Who's Who in Community Service and 
Men of Achievement. 


1947 


Cart Rowan, ‘62h, has received an honor- 
ary degree (his 24th) from Gettysburgh Col- 
lege. He delivered a speech, “Is This the De- 
cline of America?” at the college’s opening 
convocation in September. 


1946 


Rev. ROBERT BRICKER, t, is pastor of the 
First United Presbyterian Church in Lake Al- 
fred, Fla. 

STAN HyeR is minister of music at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Ft. Pierce, Fla. 
Address: 735 Orange Ave., Ft. Pierce, Fla. 
33450. 


1944 
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EDGAR FLoop, t, has retired after 17 years 
with the Oakland County (Mich.) Juvenile 
Court. As director of the Youth Assistance 
Program since 1958, Edgar developed a 
program which has served as a model delin- 
quency prevention program for other juvenile 
courts and public and private youth service 
agencies throughout the country. The cur- 
rent Youth Assistance Program involves 
over 1,000 citizen volunteers in the Pontiac 


area. He continues as the senior pastor at 
the Boulevard Congregational Church in 
Detroit. 

WANT US TO WASTE NOT? 


In these days of rising costs and 
paper shortages, we would like to 
assist Oberlin’s budgetary retrench- 
ment by reducing the extra ex- 
pense of printing and mailing too 
many copies of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. 

You can help in this project if 
more than one copy of the magazine 
is sent to your home or if you are 
receiving the magazine as a “former 
student” and you wish you’d never 
heard of the place. 

We will be delighted to send 
just one copy, or no copies at all, 
if you will tell us your last name 
and your Zip Code. Use this form 
if you wish. Paste it on a postcard 
or send it in an envelope. 


Lip Code win. 
(Please mail this coupon to Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Do not send if you merely 
assume that you should not receive 
the magazine because you can’t af- 
ford to contribute to the Oberlin 
Annual Fund. If you read it, we 
want you to receive it.) 
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Mert BERNSTEIN has left Ohio State Law 
School to become Walter D. Coles Professor 
at the School of Law at Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis. This year, however, he is a 
Fulbright lecturer at the U. of Leidin in the 
Netherlands where he is offering courses in 
labor law and labor arbitration. Address: 
Prinses Marijkekade 12, Voorburg, Nether- 
lands. 


1942 


Vic STONE has a leave of absence from the 
U. of Illinois law faculty to serve as associ- 
ate vice president for academic affairs at the 
university. 


1941 


Jim CALVERT has been elected a director of 
Combustion Engineering Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., where he has been vice president- 
operations since August 1974. He also has 
been elected to the board of directors of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

JOHN Harvey, professor of organ at the U. 
of Wisconsin, and his wife (Ruth Cochran 
‘43) have returned to Madison after a year 
at Amersfoort in the Netherlands. In June 
John received a Dutch carillonneur diploma 
which involved arranging four melodies for 
the automatic equipment connected to the 
carillons, an hour oral exam and a half hour 
of playing and improvising. “In the Dutch 
Reform Churches, the organist always im- 
provises the introduction to the hymns and 
the congregation sings only the melody.” 


1940 


An Army Certificate of Achievement was 
presented to ALBERT HENICK during retire- 
ment ceremonies in August at the U.S. Army 
Natick Development Center in Massachusetts 
where he had worked as a researcher in food 
chemistry since 1963. Prior to joining the 
Natick Center, Al was a government re- 
search chemist with the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute in Chicago. His re- 
tirement ends over 30 years of federal ser- 
vice. He is the author of more than 40 pub- 
lications and holds a patent award for “The 
Method of Stabilizing Foods with an Anti- 
oxidant.” 


1939 


le 

Marion (NAN) RosiNsoN Parke has been 
selected by the Albion and Medina, N.Y., 
Chambers of Commerce as one of the out- 
standing women to be honored during the 
1975 International Women’s Year. As a 
western New York district AFS representa- 
tive, Nan has helped place 70 foreign stu- 
dents in the Albion area. She has been ac- 
tive in Boy and Girl Scout work, hospital 
volunteer activities, Parent-Teachers and 
Child Welfare organizations. She has also 
been a youth counselor, deacon and elder at 
the First Presbyterian Church in Albion. 

JEANETTE SHEPPARD Townsend and John 
E. Chorlian were married Aug. 9 at the Re- 
formed Church in Bronxville, N.Y. Jeanette is 
director of volunteer services at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. Her 
husband recently retired from the Sperry 
Rand Corp. 
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CORRECTION: JoHN STERN is alive and well 
and still a trustee of Oberlin College. The 
gift in the College’s 1974-75 Gift Report was 
made by him and ought not to have been 
listed in his memory. In addition, a generous 
gift was made in his honor. 
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1938 


. JOHN Maynarp has been elected vice pres- 
ident of the Carnation Co. in Los Angeles, 
with responsibility for legal matters pertain- 


re to taxes, finance and employee bene- 
its. 


1936 


Marcaret Rupp Dunn is an instructor 


of piano at Angelo State U. in San Angelo, 
Texas. 


1931 


Cart BrICKLEY has retired after teaching 
junior high math and phys ed for 21 years 
at Pleasanton (Calif.) Elementary School. 
The Brickleys now live in Paradise, Calif., 
in the foothills of the northern Sierras. 

FRANKLIN PETERS, former vice president of 
corporate development at Seydel-Wooley and 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., has been named director 
of work-study at Alderson-Broaddus Col- 
lege. 

EDWIN REISCHAUER is the 1975 recipient of 
the $16,600 (5 million yen) Japan Foundation 
Prize for “outstanding contribution to the 
promotion of cultural interchange between 
Japan and the U.S.” 


1930 


ROBERT CAIRNS, executive director of the 
American Chemical Society, was installed as 
president of the International Union of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry at an international 
meeting in Madrid in September. 


1929 


ANNIS DouGALL Mooney and Dan M. Hayes 
were married Feb. 16 and are living at 2575 
Tarpon Rd., Naples, Fla. 33940. Ep and 
ELEANOR (PARSONS) PriEBE of Tequesta, Fla., 
attended the festivities following the wed- 
ding on the beach. 


1927 


LesLig SPELMAN, after two years as a do- 
cent at the La Jolla Museum of Contemporary 
Art, has returned to teaching organ at San 
Diego State U. In August the New York of- 
fice of the American Guild of Organists pub- 
lished his book, “Organ Plus,” a catalog of 
ensemble music for organ and other instru- 
ments. Leslie had been working on the book 
for the past ten years. In late summer he 
and his wife, Alma, took a leisurely trip by 
bus, train and plane through eastern Can- 


ada. 


1925 


ERNEST and RuTtH (ENNIS) EDMUNDS are 
living at 120 Key Ave., Eustis, Fla. 32726, 
until May 1976. 


1923 


CORRECTION: The College regrets that the 
name of MARGARET HEMINGWAY Bundy was 
inadvertently omitted from the list of donors 
in the 1974-75 Gift Report published in the 
Sep-Oct issue. 


Beyond the Bachelor's 
Calendar of Events 


Winter Term 1976 — ALUMNAE 
AND STUDENTS: CAREER 
ALTERNATIVES 

Six alumnae representing models 
of careers available to women will 
make presentations and counsel 
with students and alumnae/alum- 
ni. Write to the Alumni Office or 
to Lanna Hagge-Greenberg, di- 
rector of career development and 
placement, Oberlin College, for a 


list of participants and dates. 
WINTER TERM GUEST 
PROGRAM 


As announced in the May-June 
Alumni Magazine, non-Oberlin stu- 
dents are invited to take part in 
Oberlin’s Winter Term. This is 
interpreted to include Oberlin 
alumni. Each guest is required to 
(1) have an Oberlin host (student, 
faculty member or staff person) in 
residence during Winter Term 
(Jan. 5-30), and (2) have a spon- 
sor for a group or individual proj- 
ect. The host is responsible for 
housing, general orientation, etc. 
On-campus room and board fees 
will be prorated and the tuition 
fee is $250. If you are interested, 
call or write the Alumni Associa- 


tion, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074, Phone (216) 
775-8147. 


A listing of departmental lectur- 
ers sponsored by the Alumni As- 
sociation and appearing during 
the 2nd semester is available. 
Write or call the Alumni Associa- 
tion. 
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Oberlin College / January 16-18 


= 


An open event for alumni, parents and 
friends of the College, sponsored by the 
Oberlin faculty and the Alumni Associa- 
tion. Activities are planned from 5 p.m., 
Jan. 16 to 1 p.m., Jan. 19. Free time is 
available for social hours, athletic events 
and informal discussions with faculty and 
students. 


REGISTRATION FORM 
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Paul A. Dawson, 

Associate Professor of Government 

Reforming the Political System: 
Enduring Progressive Placeboes? 
Responses to recent calamities, Vietnam, 
Watergate, CIA abuse of power, often 
coalesce into a common focus on struc- 
tural and procedural faults within the 
political system and into a common 
theme of reforming the system. There 
are many variations on the theme — 
opening up the system, disclosing polit- 
ical contributions and lobbying activ- 
ities, eliminating secrecy from 
congressional committee meetings, and 
restricting or eliminating private contri- 
butions to political campaigns. 


The calamities are real enough, but is 
the diagnosis sound and the prescription 
apt? What is the relationship between 
structural and procedural changes and 
policy outcomes? 


NX> 


Norman D. Henderson, 

Professor of Psychology 

Psychometrics, 

Social Justice and the Law 

A psychologist looks both at the dispa- 
rate effect on employment of minorities 
created by the use of examinations and 
at how the law has tried to deal with it. 


Robert C. Hilborn, 

Assistant Professor of Physics 

Lasers for the Layperson 

An introduction with demonstrations to 
the “light of the future,” its present and 
future applications. 


Patrick Penn, 

Assistant Professor of Physicul Education 
Oberlin’s Program of 

Physical Movement 

An introduction to the Philips Physical 
Education Center, including attendance 
at a swimming meet, demonstrations 
and a guided tour of the facilities. 


Larry D. Shinn, 

Assistant Professor of Religion 

Red Huts in the Sun: 

An Indian Eldorado 

A capsule image of what the South 
Indian utopia called Auroville aspires to 
be — and what it really is. Professor 
Shinn has lived in the community and 
has many slides and illustrations of life 
in Auroville. 


Winter Weekend events are open to the public and there is no admission charge. Advance registration is unnecessary for 
Oberlin residents and others not needing meals or overnight lodging. Special arrangements have been made, however, 
for accommodations at the Oberlin Inn and for meals at the price of $39.95 per person, double occupancy. Price includes 


a welcome to your room with special refreshments, dinner at the Inn on Friday evening, Saturday breakfast at Dascomb, 
Saturday lunch at the Snack Bar, Saturday dinner at the Rathskellar and Sunday blueberry pancake breakfast at the Inn. 
A deposit of $10 per person will confirm your reservation. 
Please reserve room(s) for........ persons at the Oberlin Inn for Jan. 16 and 17. 

(number 
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(Checks should be made ADDRESS: 
payable to Oberlin Inn.) ae ee em MMO 


Please return to the Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


